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MUSICAL AMERICA 





War and Peace Planned 
for Metropolitan Opera 


Association to Give Prokofieff 
Work Late in Season—Tentative 
Plan Outlined for Metropolitan to 
Make West Coast Tour 


LANS to produce Prokofieff’s opera, War and 

Peace, based on the Tolstoy novel, are now 
under way at the Metropolitan Opera, and it is 
expected that the work will be presented toward 
the close of the present season, according to 
officials at the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
Edward Johnson, general manager, said that 
negotiations with the Leeds Music Corporation 
for the rights to give the opera have been com- 
pleted. 

A portion of the work had its first perform- 
ance in Leningrad’s Maly Opera House on June 
12, and a concert version was presented on Oct. 
22 in Moscow. Inasmuch as a full performance 
of the opera, which is in five acts, would take 
two evenings or an afternoon and an evening, 
the Metropolitan’s performance will be trimmed 
to three acts with the Russian composer’s per- 
mission. 

Although the opera was written during World 
War II at the time of the German invasion of 
Russia, with the purpose of showing from a 
historical point of view Russia’s fight to sur- 
vive, the work, like Tolstoy’s novel, is based on 
the Napoleonic invasion of that country more 
than a century ago. . 

Emil Cooper of the Metropolitan, who will 
direct the performance, now is in possession ot 
two acts of the English translation which is 
being made by Leo Randole. It is said that the 
entire libretto, other than the choral parts, are 
faithful to Tolstoy’s prose. It was also an- 
nounced that in place of orthodox operatic set- 
tings the performance at the Metropolitan will 
utilize mainly draperies and special lighting 
effects. 


Some Characters Eliminated 


In the translation being prepared some char- 
acters will be eliminated from the original Rus- 
sian, the latter including some 60 persons other 
than the chorus. The principal soprano role is 
that of Natasha and the principal tenor role, 
Andrei. Among the other characters are that 
of the Russian general, Kutuzoff, and Napoleon. 

Repeat performances of the opera will be 
given next season, officials at the Metropolitan 
said. It was three years ago that the Opera 
Association requested and received permission 
to be the first to produce the work outside of the 
Soviet Union. _ Public response to the Lenin- 
grad performance is reported to have been 
enthusiastic. 


TENTATIVE plan for the Metropolitan 

Opera Association to make an annual fall 
tour of California and the Pacific Northwest at 
a future undesignated date was outlined before 
the San Francisco Opera Association recently 
by Dr. Charles H. Strub and Lehigh Battson, 
of the Greater Los Angeles Plans, Inc. 

This group has already made arrangements 
for the Metropolitan to appear in Los Angeles 
in 1948. The performances will be given in 
the proposed $15,000,000 opera house which is 
to be a part of a $30,000,000 cultural center. 

Considerable concern has been caused by the 
plan to members of the San Francisco Opera 
Association which gives an early fall season in 
California, Washington and Oregon and which 
uses mainly Metropolitan Opera singers in the 
principal roles. 
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GOOD CHEER GOES ABROAD 
As the Trapp Family (above) purchases 120 big 
CARE food parcels for Austrians in Salzburg, seven- 
year-old Johannes von Trapp presents a check 
for $1,200 to Rev. James H. Doyle, representing 
the Archbishop of Boston during the Family's 
holiday concerts there. The check represents all 
the profits from the sale of the Family's souvenir 
programs for a year. (Right) Salvatore Baccaloni 
contributes his weight, 239 pounds, to the SOS 
(Supplies for Overseas Survivors) Collection of the 
Joint Distributing Committee for the surviving 
Jews of Europe. He is making the presentation 
backstage in his dressing room at the Metropolitan 
Opera House to Marge Tishman, daughter of Mrs. 
Norman Tishman, co-chairman of the Manhattan 


Division of SOS 


een 


Furtwangler Cleared 
By Berlin Board 


Charges of Nazism Found to Be 
Invalid—Final Decision Rests with 
Committee 


The Berlin Board for the De-Nazification 
of Creative Artists cleared Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, former conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, of charges of having served in the 
interests of the Third Reich by conducting the 
orchestra while Hitler was in power. But be- 
fore Furtwangler will be permitted to resume 
his duties with the Philharmonic he must be 
cleared further by an allied committee. 

The most serious charge with which Furt- 
wangler was confronted was that he served 
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on the Prussian State Council and was vice- 
president of the Reich Chamber of Music. His 
defense was that he had received the appoint- 
ment by telegram from Goebbels and dared not 
refuse. He attended only one meeting, he main- 
tained, and considered the positions purely 
nominal. 

Testifying in the conductor’s favor were 
three Jews whom he had defended at the risk 
of his own life. Two of them were members 
of the orchestra; the other, Paul Herzberg, an 
opera director. 

In his own defense Furtwangler stated, “In 
the war I made it a point of nevet conducting 
in occupied countries. I didn’t want to follow in 
the wake of tanks. Art has nothing in common 
with war, nor with anything that engenders 
hate among the nations.” 
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Models for Proposed City War Memorial Shown 


Executed by Pupils and 
Placed on Exhibition at 
Art Office of High School 
of Music and Art 


pA for a proposed New York 
City war memorial, including — a 
new opera house, concert hall, munic- 
ipal theater and art gallery and accu- 
rate scale models of the buildings and 
landscaping were placed on exhibition 
in the art office of the High School 
of Music and Art, 135th Street and 
Convent Avenue, New York City, on 
Dec, 13 

The models were created with a 
varticular site in mind, the area from 
48th to 5lst streets, west of Avenue 
of the Americas, directly across from 
Radio City, a center which, together 
with the proposed East River site of 
the United Nations, would create a 


mid-town cultural belt across the’. 


waist of Manhattan. 

Five different models with drawings 
were prepared by competing teams of 
five students each under the direction 
of their instructor, Edward Koehler. 
The first and second prize winners 
shown were selected by a jury of 
architects consisting of Leopold 
Arnaud, Eli Jacques Kahn, and Ralph 
Walker. The competition was stimu. 
lated by an article by Edward Alden 
Jewell in the New York Times of 
Feb. 24, 1946, calling for a cultural 
city center and war memorial, includ- 
ing quarters for the High School of 
Music and Art. ‘ 

In each of the photographs, the 
building in the center is the gpera, 


house and the buildings to the right” 


and left, which are two uniform pairs 
in each picture, would house, in the 
frontal units, civic theatre and art gal- 
lery or concert hall, and to the rear, 
administrative or business buildings. 
The rear center edifice would be the 
High School of Music and Art. 

In each model, it may be seen that 
the entire landscaped area supporting 
the buildings is higher than street lev- 
el, 15 feet higher, according to the 
scale model. Street level shops, ramps 
leading underground to storage cellars, 
parking facilities, cellars and sub- 
cellars are provided. There would be 
three levels underground in the archi- 
tects’ conceptions. In the first prize 
model, the opera house would hold 





Prizewinners in the 
competition at the 
New York High 
School of Music and 
Art for a proposed 
War Memorial and 
Cultural City Center, 
showing the _ first 
prize model above, 
and second at right 


approximately several hundred more 
persons than the present Metropolitan 
Opera House does. A translucent 
front of glass blocks serves as facing 
to the Opera House and above, it is 
adorned with mosaic. Room is provid- 
ed on the roof of the deep backstage 
for a night club and roof-garden. 
Following the exhibition, Alexander 
Richter, conductor, and Mildred Nes- 
son Landecker, choral conductor, led 
the Senior Symphony and Choral En- 





Photos by Thomas Masdrakoff 


semble in an all-request program chos- 
en. by popular student vote. The or- 
chestra,. played the’ Leonore Overture 


No. 3, and two movements from the . 


Brahms Third Symphony, Prokofieff’s 
Classical :Symphony, Gershwin’s An 
American in. Paris, and Prayer, for 
chorus and orchestra by James Yan- 
natos, 47, who led the ensembles in 
his own work. The chorus sang ex- 
cerpts from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
mountain songs, and a Christmas song. 











J. Beek Expanding 
Concert Activities 


Tue Hacuet,. — The Netherlands 
Concert Direction J. Beek began ex- 
panding its concert activities during 
the past summer when due to Mr. 
Beek’s efforts Erich Leinsdorf, Otto 
Klemperer, Ernest Ansermet, Sir 
Adrian Boult and Charles Munch con- 
ducted the Residentie Orchestra at 
Scheveningen. Other internationally 
known soloists, such as Bartlett and 
Robertson, Nicolai Orloff, Ginette 
Neveu, Eugene List, Jan Smeterlin, 
Pierre Fournier, and Jacques Thibaud 
also appeared. " 

During the current season conduc- 
tors engaged through Mr. Beek’s 
agency are Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Victor de Sabata, Mr. Munch, Paul 
Kletzki and Sir Adrian Boult, while 
soloists appearing are Bartlett and 
Robertson, Casadesus, Orloff, Arrau, 
Smeterlin, Hess, Francescatti, Thi- 
baud, Neveu, Giannini, the Lener- 
Calvet and Hungarian string quartets, 
all of whom will appear in many 
series of concerts. Mr. Beek will also 
present the actress Ruth Draper and 
will introduce this season the English 
Arts Theater from London. 

Due to the present restrictions im- 


posed upon foreign exchange by the 
Bank of the Netherlands, Mr. Beek 


“has been unable to introduce more 


American artists in Holland this sea- 
son, but it is hoped that the number 
of foreign artists in Holland will be 
increased next winter and plans to 
this end are now in preparation. 





Pianists to Compete 
In Southern States 


MemPHIs.—Formed as a non-profit 
organization with a state charter, the 
Memphis and Mid - South Piano 
Scholarship Association will hold 
auditions for pianists in Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Tennessee, with the 
purpose of giving adequate oppor- 
tunities to talented musicians and 
raise the musical standards in the 
South, 

Annual awards are planned for sev- 
eral age groups, and the money must 
be used for piano study. For those 
from 16-22 inclusive, the award will 
be $1,000, first, and $500, second. A 
prize of $250 will be awarded in the 
15-16 year class and $100 in the 12, 
13 and 14 years. 

Louise Mercer is president of the 
association, and announces that after 
preliminary eliminations, finals will 


be held in Memphis on April 12 for 
the older contestants, and on May 2 
and 3 for the two younger classifica- 
tions. 

The association also sponsors young 
artists of the South in concerts, and 
gives a piano concert subscription 
course. The series for 1946-47 in- 
cludes Robert Casadesus, Solveig 
Lunde, Eugene Istomin and William 
Kapell. Applications for entry into 
the auditions, which close March 1, 
should be made to Miss Mercer at 
1793 Forest Ave., Memphis 12. 





Maggie Teyte Guest 
At Lotus Club Musicale 


Under the auspices of the Lotus 
Club of New York, a musicale was 
given on the afternoon of Nov. 27. 
Maggie Teyte was the guest of honor. 
A program was arranged by William 
Thorner, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. 

Those who were heard. by the large 
gathering included James Pease, bari- 
tone, with Max Walmer at the piano; 
Arianne Bronn, violinist and Christina 
Lind, soprano with Arpad Sandor as 
the accompanist; Harry Kaufman, 
pianist, and Sigmund Spaeth. A dinner 
followed, attended by 200 guests. 











Tchaikovsky MS Found 
In Refuse Heap 


A manuscript of Tchaikovsky's 
Nutcracker Suite, stolen almost 50 
years ago from the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory Library, was recently 
discovered in a heap of wastepaper. 

The Moscow News, in reporting 
the discovery, said that a young 
Leningrad composer named Zablotsky 
discovered the manuscript in paper he 
had bought to cover his apartment 
walls before hanging wallpaper. It 
added that the score which was turned 
over to the Soviet Government for 
deposit in the Tchaikovsky Museum, 
was believed to be the one from which 
the composer conducted because divi- 
sions on it were lettered in blue pencil. 








New Concert Service 
Schedules Artists 


A war born idea which developed 
into a world-wide interexchange ser- 
vice for artists in this country and in 
Europe is called the Transatlantican 
Society and was conceived by Max 
Rosey, Peter Perry and Jimmy Arley, 
heads of Stars, Inc., artist manage- 
ment offices, in New York City. 

While with the Army Special Ser- 
vices, Mr. Rosey and Mr. Perry co- 
ordinated civilian entertainment for 
American troops in Africa and Italy. 
When they reached France, they met 
Mr. Arley who was head of civilian 
entertainment for the American army 
and joined forces with him in an 
effort to create better understanding 
and co-operation between artists of 
various nations. 

Due in the United States in Jan- 
uary is Michael Kousevitski, Polish 
tenor, who has been successful at 
Royal Albert Hall, London. From the 
San Carlo and LaScala Opera Com- 
pany the Transatlantican will bring 
over Augusto Ferrauto, tenor. The 
Transatlantican will also sponsor the 
United States tour of Felix Mendels- 
sohn, great grandson of the master 
Felix, and his Royal Hawaiian band. 
From Holland will come Lidy Van 
Der Veer, soprano, with her reper- 
toire of spirituals. 





Two Studios Filming . 
Life of Tchaikovsky 

Hotiywoop, Cat.—Both Monogram 
and. Paramount Studios are filming 
lives of Tchaikovsky. For Monogram, 
Benjamin Glazer, scenarist, and Nat 
W. Finston, musical director, have 
formed a producing company to do the 
“Life” under the title The Tragic 
Symphony. Finston prepared the mu- 
sical score and the picture was sched- 
uled to go before the cameras in No- 
vember. Hal Wallis, Paramount pro- 
ducer, announced a similar project in 
1945 and recently scheduled it for 1947 
production. Walter Abbott has pre- 
pared the screen play for Wallis and 
Ayn Rand was assigned to the final 
draft. 





Troy Club Observes 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

Troy, N. Y.— Marking the begin- 
ning of the 50th year of Chromatic 
Concerts, Inc., in Troy, Dwight Mar- 
vin, president of the organization and 
connected with it for 30 years, wrote 
and published a brochure marking the 
group’s jubilee year which was issued 
at the initial concert of the season in 
Music Hall, a recital by Jussi Bjoer- 
ling on Nov. 19. The booklet is a rec- 
ord of the organization and subsequent 
history of Chromatic Concerts, Inc. 
The course in 1946-’47 offers, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Bjoerling, the Cleveland 
Orchestra and National Symphony 
and Maryla Jonas, pianist. 
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As Siegfried 





As Siegmund 


THE TENOR'S ROLES AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 
{Above and Right) 





Nordisk Kotograyr 


Mr. and Mrs. Svanholm with two of their children in their Swedish home. On 

the walls are pictures of some of the tenor's roles. Just barely seen at upper left 

is Vasco da Gama, then come Tannhauser and two poses as Walther; in the row 
below are Samson, Siegmund, Lohengrin and Vladimir in Prince Igor 


SET SVANHOLM: Versatile Wagnerian 


Tenor Also Brings Zest and 
Scholarship to Other Roles 


NTHUSIASM, a creative en- 

thusiasm for the great task 

of singing Wagner roles, is 
perhaps the most conspicuous ele- 
ment in the makeup of Set Svan- 
holm, the Swedish tenor, who has 
made an unprecedented success in 
the master’s music dramas in this 
country. What such an artist, if 
he had been born a century earlier, 
would have meant to Richard 
Wagner ! 

For the greater part of his life, 
Wagner had to get along as best he 
could with stupid, poorly equipped 
or outright ill-willed singers, who 
had to learn the Wagnerian tech- 
nique and to obtain a glimmer of 
the Wagnerian ideal by slow and 
painful degrees. For one solitary 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld sent by 
heaven at a psychological moment, 
the poet-composer had to wrestle 
heartbreakingly and in the end un- 
successfully with an Ander or an 
Unger, not to mention an infinity 
of smaller fry. 

It is easy to imagine what might 
have been his delight if someone 
like the personable young Swede, 
now embodying Siegfried and Tris- 
tan at the Metropolitan as they 
have not been impersonated in 
years, had providentially crossed 
his path. For here would have 
been a singing actor not only with 
the intelligence, the plastique, the 
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voice, the inborn stage sense and 
the psychological instinct he need- 
ed, but one brimming with that in- 
dispensable enthusiasm. 

This consuming zest acts through 
an uncommonly acute intelligence. 
How often was Wagner in the habit 
of insisting that certain of the 
greatest apparent difficulties of his 
works could be solved by warm en- 
thusiasm rather than by any form 
of cold calculation! Such enthusi- 
asm he found in Schnorr and 
(rather belatedly) in Niemann. 
Had Svanholm lived in the period 
when Tristan and the Ring were 
new-minted he would, it is certain, 
have brought to the creator of these 
works just that zeal which the latter 
deemed indispensable. 

He is filled with it today, as one 
might expect on witnessing his 
Siegfried or his Tristan. But how 
boundless is his love for Wagner 
becomes fully clear only to one 
who talks to him about this or that 
phase of the Ring, of Tristan, or 
Parsifal and who listens to him 
play parts of these works on the 
piano. It is more than amazing in 
a day when many sophisticates 
imagine they have outgrown Wag- 
ner—it is profoundly moving. 

Mr. Svanholm, incidentally, is a 
highly accomplished pianist. He 


will turn to various pages of Wal- 
kiire, G6tterdammeryng, Tristan, 
Siegfried, discuss a detail of phras- 
ing here, analyze a rhythmic sub- 
tlety there, commend (or questoin) 
a conductor’s tempo, justify some 
vocal or instrumental nuance or 
thematic significance by the text or 
some dramatic implication in a 
manner indicating the most logical 
grasp and the most penetrating 
study. 

Then he will suddenly glow with 
rapture over the beauty of it all! 
“This passage is to me the greatest, 
perhaps, in the entire G6dtterdam- 
merung!” and he plays with an im- 
passioned fervor 20 or 30 bars from 
the Gibichung scene in the first act. 
“Notice the meaning Wagner has 
given this figure in the orchestra, 
and that interval of the voice part”, 
he will abruptly exclaim, playing 


and singing part of the “blood 
brotherhood” oath and _ suddenly 
turning over several pages to 


point out some significant analogy 
in the tremendous mysic of Hagen’s 
Watch Song. 

Next he is losing himself in won- 
der at the sinister effect of the leap 
of a tritone. He wants to know how 
this or that conductor takes the six- 
teenth note figure at the opening 
of Siegfried’s funeral march—un- 





As Tristan 





As Radames 


der one noted batonist it struck him 
as much too slow. Thereupon he 
explains and commends the stage 
business at this point in the Bey- 
reuth Festspielhaus—in what re- 
Spect it differs from the conven- 
tional practice and how the picture 
in Bayreuth is significantly paral- 
leled by the descending basses of 
the orchestra. 

For one who has the love of 
Wagner in his blood it is endlessly 
refreshing to observe such relish 
and such a spontaneity of devotion. 
One might continue indefinitely de- 
tailing just how Mr. Svanholm pro- 
ceeds with these works that he so 
exhaustively understands. How, he 
was asked, did he encompass that 
immensely complex passage in the 
third act of Tristan where, from bar 
to bar, two-four, three-four, four- 
four, five-four rhythms clash and 
criss-cross as the stricken hero, 
tearing the bandages from his 
wound, totters to meet Isolde. 

“It cannot be counted in the ordi- 
nary way,” he answered; “either 
you grasp the passage thoroughly 
by musical instinct, or you do not 
master it at all.” It was by such 
intuition that Mr. Svanholm en- 
compassed it. For he is above all 
else a consummate musician. His 
musical training began, one might 
almost say, in infancy. His father, 
a minister in a church in Vesteros, 
Sweden’s eighth largest city, saw to 
it that his son became an organist 
at an early age. And in proper sea- 
son Set was organist in his father’s 
church.. Not only organist, either, 
but soon afterwards teacher, choir- 
master and conductor. . 

He laid at that time considerable 
stress on congregational singing 
and saw to it that his choir mem- 
bers were not alone when it came 
to joining in the various hymns and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The central aisle of the Main Building of the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876. 
Jacques Offenbach conducted light concerts here. Wagner's Centennial March 
was played here to mark the closing of the centennial 

‘ 


By Ropert A. GERSON 


concerts in Philadelphia at the close of the 18th century. 


To the 


| ET us consider, for a moment, the audience which listened to the many 


English and German colonists had been added generous inpourings 


of Welsh farmers and French émigrés. 


Nor should we neglect the Scots, 


for some authorities declare that by 1800 there were more Scottish settlers 
in eastern Pennsylvania than there were English. Certainly they were an 
influential minority, if not actually the most numerous party, during Rev- 


olutionary days. 


It is doubtful whether prosperous, peace-loving Philadel- 


phia (already contented) would have played so glorious a part, or any 
part, in the war for independence had it not been for the prodding and 


irritating of her Scotch Whigs. 


James Bremner, James Lyon, Charles Taws, and George Schetky were 


the ablest Scottish musicians in 
Philadelphia in the latter part of the 
18th century. Andrew Adgate, 
Raynor Taylor, John Bentley, 
George Gillingham, and Benjamin 
Carr were among the leading En- 
glish musicians to settle in the city 
between 1780 and 1800. Many 
French colonists—the early settlers 
were Huguenots, the later came as 
aristocratic retugees—were accom- 
plished musicians. Such names as 
Capron, Menel, Demarque, Beren- 
ger, Daugel, and Bouchony often 
appear on programs at the turn of 
the century. 

The English and Scotch persisted, 
and dominated the course of Phila- 
delphia music after 1800. At least 
the more fashionable concerts and 
many of the light operas were man- 
aged and conducted by Raynor Tay- 
lor or Carr and Schetky. 

Raynor Taylor, the oldest among 
the musical organizers. at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, settled in 
Philadelphia in 1793. Taylor served 
as organist at St. Peter’s Church from 
that year to 1825, the year of his death. 
He was a prolific composer, an active 
manager ? musical events, as well as 
a singer and actor. 

George Schetky came to Philadel- 
phia in 1787. As cellist and composer 
he was active in the city’s music until 
1830. Schetky and Benjamin Carr 
were partners as publishers of music 
in 1800 and founders of the Musical 
Fund Society in 1820. The closest 
friend of Carr, Schetky’s influence was 
extended and powerful. 

Benjamin Carr was an expert and 
active figure in Philadelphia , musical 
affairs from 1793 to 1831. Pianist, 
organist, singer, composer, and pub- 
lisher, Carr’s many-sidedness was re- 
markable even in that age when musi- 
cians all seemed to several 
branches of their art. But Carr’s abil- 
ity was of a high order in all of the 
fields he entered, and this diversified 
expertness was far more unusual than 
the versatility he displayed. Messiah, 
The Creation and other vocal works 
of the first rank were performed under 
the direction of B. Carr. His opera, 
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The Archers, was an early musical 
treatment of the story of William Tell. 
The songs which he wrote, and often 
sang in public, were numerous and 
scholarly ; unfortunately nearly all of 
his music has been lost. Carr was a 
founder of the Musical Fund Society 
and the conductor of its orchestra from 
1820 to 1830. 

This Musical Fund Society that 
claimed so large a share of the time 
and energy of the three musicians 
mentioned above was the outstanding 
organization of Philadelphia’s musical 
life between 1820 and 1857. It was far 
from typical of the dark age in Amer- 
ican music. Actually the society pre- 
served an ancient heritage, bequeathed 
by Taylor, Schetky, Carr, and Charles 
and John Hupfeld, and passed on to a 
later generation largely through the 
tremendous work of Benjamin Cross. 


“Relief of Decayed Musicians” 


Musical Fund Hall, built at Eighth 
and Locust Streets in 1824, is still in 
use, though current performances do 
not display or require the acoustical 
excellence for which its auditorium 
was once noted. Between 1825 and 
1860 there were hundreds of concerts 
staged in the hall. The net proceeds 
were always placed in a fund “for the 
relief of decayed musicians and their 
families”; in fact the fund still exists 
and is administered for the same 
worthy purpose. 

The concerts were designed also to 
elevate the public musical taste. With 
the excellent building, and an enormous 
orchestra led by Carr, Leopold Meig- 
nen, B. Cross and others, there was 
no lack of opportunity to hear the 
newly written masterpieces of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Men- 
delssohn. More sensational still was 
the galaxy of soloists who gave recitals 
at this hall: Malibran, Henri Herz, 
M. V. Wallace, Vieuxtemps, Ole Bull, 
Lind, Sontag, Elise Hensler, Amodio, 
Brignoli, LaGrange, Gottschalk, and 
as Patti (“not yet eight years 
fe) : 

In 1841 Mozart’s Magic Flute was 
iven its American premiere by the 
usical Fund Society’s opera group. 





THE STORY or MUSIG 
(5) Philadelphia 


An orchestra of 64 was directed by 
Cross. Bellini and Rossini were more 
popular as opera composers at that 
time. Grand opera, as opposed to the 
ballad operas popular before 1820, 
had recently been firmly established as 
a lofty musical form by various com- 
panies at the Chestnut St. Theatre and 
the Walnut St. Theatre. The latter 
building is still in use at Ninth and 
Walnut Streets. Built in 1808 as The 
Circus, it has been remodeled several 
times, and was first called the Walnut 
St. Theatre in 1820. 

William H. Fry (1813-1864) was 
noted as the composer of many orches- 
tral pieces and operas. His Leonora 
possesses as good a claim as any to the 
title The First American Opera often 
bestowed upon it. Leonora was also 
one of the earliest grand operas to be 
sung in English. 

The Seguin Company, which per- 
formed Leonora in 1845, was one of 
many visiting troupes between 1835 
and 1860. The Italian Opera Com- 





Alexander Reinagle, prolific composer 
and builder of the Cedar Street Theatre 


pany from Havana was a favorite 
group from 1848 to 1853, while the 
Maretzek Company followed them in 
popular favor. Most of the vocalists 
mentioned as soloists at Musical Fund 
Hall were equally active in opera per- 
formances at the Chestnut St. and 
Walnut St. Theatres. To those al- 
ready listed we should add such names 


as Mario, Grisi, Adelaide Phillips, 
Bosio, Alboni, Viardot, Gazzaniga, 
and Didiée. 


Italian operas shared their popular- 
ity with German works from about 
1860. Norma, Puritani, Il Trovatore, 
and Sonnambula were still supreme; 
yet Martha, Fidelio, Magic Flute, and 
Freischiitz were also being produced. 
In addition, the free ballad operas 
continued to be given—until they 
evolved via Gilbert and Sullivan and 
Willard Spenser into our musical 
comedy of today. 

The emergence of Philadelphia from 
the Dark Age was signalized by the 
construction of the Academy of Music 
in 1857 and the brilliant performances 
there during its first few seasons. This 
historic theatre is still the center of 
Philadelphia’s musical life. The 
events that make the Academy of Mu- 
sic among the outstanding old Ameri- 
can theatres do not belong to the dark 
age of our music; they are Philadel- 
phia’s maifi contribution to the later 
stream of musical culture. 


Not far from the year 1860 many 
beginnings were made in Philadelphia 
music. Perhaps we do the preceding 
years an injustice to lump their un- 
even artistic attempts into a Dark 
Age; yet it was the years just before 
and after the Civil War that saw the 
dawn of most of our local musical in- 
stitutions of present importance. Brev- 
ity compels that we merely list them. 
The building of the Academy of Music 
in 1857 is the main event of the period. 
The Germania Orchestra of Philadel- 
phia was organized in 1854, and was 
important up to the founding of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in 1900. The 
Junger Maennerchor, the Arion Sing- 
ing Society, and the Harmonie, all 
founded shortly before 1860, are still 
active. The Orpheus Club and the 
Mendelssohn Club, though organized a 
few years after 1870, should be men- 
tioned here because of their continuous 
importance to the present day. 

Theodore Thomas became active in 
Philadelphia—as well as New York— 
in 1855; was concertmaster in the or- 
chestra for the German operas at the 
Academy of Music, 1857; acted as 


assistant conductor to Musard in his 
Philadelphia concerts of 1858; led the 
ap- 


orchestra for several “farewell 





Benjamin Carr, versatile musician and 
founder of the Musical Fund Society 


pearances” of Mme. Gazzaniga in 
1859; and “directed, led and con- 
ducted” the performances of William 
Fry’s opera Notre Dame de Paris at 
the Sanitary Fair in 1864. From 1862 
to 1878 the Thomas Orchestra divided 
its time between Philadelphia and 
New York, and was unquestionably the 
main instrumental group in both cities 
during that period. 

Hugh Clarke came to Philadelphia 
in 1849; David Wood became organ- 
ist at St. Stephen’s in 1864. Among 
native Philadelphians Charles Jarvis, 
Jr., Henry Gordon Thunder, Sr., 
Thomas a Becket, Jr., Michael Cross, 
and William W. Gilchrist became 
active in the city’s music between 1855 
and 1870. 

Less pretentious but more far-reach- 
ing were the composition and publica- 
tion of popular songs and the great in- 
crease in minstrel theatres. Septimus 
Winner, Albert Rosewig, Willard 
Spenser, and about a hundred writers 
of sentimental ballads and minstrel 
songs produced tremendous quantities 
of some of our earliest best sellers in 
the field of popular music. The thea- 
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*Centennial Exposition Brought 
IN AMERICA [ Dawn of New Day for Music in 


tre and salon orchestras of Mark and 
Simon Hassler were remarkably artis- 
tic and ambitious ensembles—begin- 
ning about 1860 and continuing to 
about 1900. 

The climax of the sunrise came in 
1876 at the Centennial Exposition. 
Theodore Thomas was musical director 
for the exposition and imported Of- 
fenbach to conduct many of the con- 
certs; Wagner composed the Grand 
March for the opening ceremonies ; 
John K. Paine and John G. Whittier 
produced words and music for the 
Centennial Hymn; Dudley Buck and 
Sidney Lanier collaborated in writing 
the Centennial Cantata; chime ringing 
from Machinery Hall and a salute 
from 100 cannons served to emphasize 
the closing measures of Handel’s Hal- 
lelujah Chorus. Presidents, Kings, and 
Emperor, and several million common- 
ers marveled at immense organs, beau- 
tiful pianos, and new instruments in 
the various buildings of the Centennial. 

The reader may well have become 
bewildered by our varied excitements 
in the new day of Philadelphia music. 
Or worse, the listing of so many names 
new to him, and so many organizations 
forgotten by nearly everyone, may 





William Henry Fry, composer of early 
American opera 


lead the student to suppose that all of 
this atmospheric disturbance was of 
little lasting importance. It is truly 
unfortunate that names like Thomas, 
Cross, Gilchrist, Wood, .- Winner, 
Clarke, Hassler, and Spenser must be 
dismissed in such summary fashion. 
The combined effect of the efforts of 
these men was of permanent impor- 
tance in placing America on the map 
in world music. 

We may smile at the program of 
Jullien’s orchestra in, 1853 because real 
firemen brought in actual hoses to lend 
further reality to the Fire Engine 
Quadrille; perhaps Musard was worse 
with his Cattle Show and Express 
Train Galop (1858 concérts). Yet 
these same French conductors insulted 
the musicial maturity of Parisian audi- 
ences with the same selections at that 
time. Theodore Thomas included 
much that was tawdry in his popular 
instrumental programs from 1860 to 
1890, when it is doubtful whether his 
audience grew up all at once when he 
became director of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1891. 

World music was frequently spectac- 
ular in the materialistic and expansive 
years between 1860 and 1900. The 
musicians in Philadelphia made strides 
with the best European tradition in 
the late nineteenth century. In fact so 
many American premiéres of current 
musical works have been staged in 
Philadelphia that the city has been 
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perhaps too noted as a center of Euro- 

pean influence. Hazarding another 

list, I mention the following American 

premiéres performed in Philadelphia 

during the nineteenth century : 
1825—Der Freischitz. 

1826—Cinderella (Rossini). 

1840— Norma. 

1841—Magic Flute. 

1845—Leonora. 

1848—Maritana. 

1852—Luisa Miller. 

1856—I1 Trovatore. 

1861—Betly (Donizetti). 

Les Noces de Jeannette. 

1863—Faust. 

1864—Notre Dame de Paris. 

1876—Flying Dutchman. 

1891—Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 

1892—L’ Amico Fritz. 

1893—Pécheurs de Perles. 

1894—Manon Lescaut. 

1895—Hiansel und Gretel. 

1896—Sigurd (Reyer). 

André Chenier. 

The list suggests a real connection 
between the influence of the early 
operas in Philadelphia and our present 
enthusiasms in the grand opera field. 
A somewhat longer list might be ap- 
pended to record the first perform- 
ances in Philadelphia of works now 
standard in opera repertoire (includ- 
ing Rigoletto, 1858; Aida, 1873; Mei- 
stersinger, 1889; the complete Ring 
Cycle, 1889; Tristan, 1896; and La 
Bohéme, 1898). Consistent progress 
and obvious influence on our music of 
today is noticeable to any student of 
the programs at the Musical Fund 
Hall and the Academy of Music during 
the past hundred years. 


Orchestra Ancestors 


Orchestral music, though slightly 
less similar to modern idiom than was 
the opera of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, was paving the way for a great 
civic organization—the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The Musical Fund Society 
and the Germania Orchestra made 
direct contributions to the new Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in 1900. Two other 
groups were more immediate prede- 
cessors of the Philadelphia Orchestra: 
the Philadelphia Symphony Society, a 
large amateur group led by Gilchrist 
(1893-1900), and the Thunder Orches- 
tra, a smaller ensemble of professional 
musicians (1896-1899). The latter 
group, conducted by Henry Gordon 
Thunder, was incorporated to a man 
into the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
1900—surely a striking connection be- 
tween our fin de siécle and recent and 
current music in Philadelphia. 

Before we conclude a survey of mu- 
sic in Philadelphia certain items pos- 
sessing both historic interest and cur- 
rent importance demand our attention. 
For example, the commercial phases 
of music, which have barely been men- 
tioned, are prominent in the Philadel- 
phia area. Music publishing, the man- 
ufacturing of musical instruments, and 
the sale of musical merchandise are 
obvious channels for commercial en- 
terprise of a musical nature. The 
teaching of music in schools, conserva- 
tories, and private studios is a less 
commercial side of the music business ; 
yet it constitutes the largest part of 
the professional phase of the city’s 
music today. 

The publishing of music is an old in- 
dustry in Philadelphia. Travel was slow 
and uncertain, national mail service 
non-existent in our colonial years. 
The earliest printers all tried their 
hand at the newly devised notation of 
the musical staff. Benjamin Franklin 
and Christopher Saur have already 
been named as our first music printers 
in Pennsylvania. Before their pub- 
lishing of German hymns, beginning 


the City of Brotherly Love—Rise 
| of Publishing and Birth of Cele- 
\. brated Orchestra 


about 1730, there had been extensive 
copying by hand of the few music 
books brought from Europe. 

William Arms Fisher states (in his 
One Hundred and Fifty Years of Mu- 
sic Publishing in the United States) 
that from Revolutionary times until 
1800 the Philadelphia musicians and 
music publishers came to be recog- 
nized as the most important in the new 
world. Secular music, as well as the 
older sacred works, was issued by the 
printers of that period. Thomas Dob- 
son was the first printer in Philadel- 
phia to publish a large and varied 
amount of music. Moller and Capron 
formed the first firm in the city de- 
voted exclusively to music and music 
publishing. Benjamin Carr founded 
his Musical Repository in 1793; in 
1800 the publishing end of the business 
was run by Carr and Schetky. Hail 
Columbia was first published by B. 
Carr, in 1798. Several less important 
music publishers were active between 


1780 and 1800; among them were 
Aitken, Shaw, Carey, Edgar, and 
Storey. 


George Willig supplanted most of 
these early publishers. Willig’s Musi- 
cal Magazine (as he called his store) 
was founded in 1794, and soon became 
the most important concern in its field. 
Willig bought out the Moller and 
Capron firm, and was in turn absorbed 
by Lee and Walker in 1856. Oliver 
Ditson bought the Lee and Walker 
publishing interests in 1875, and Dit- 
son was finally absorbed in 1931 by 
the Theodore Presser Co. 

George E. Blake, an active publisher 
from 1804 to 1871, and John G. Klemm 
and Brother, 1818-1880, were the most 
enduring of the dozens of rival pub- 
lishers in the mid-nineteenth century. 
(North, Andree, Trumpler, Fiot, Meig- 
nen, Gould, Beck, Lawton, Loud, Os- 
bourne, Shuster, Winner, Taws, An- 
drews, Bacon, ad Marsh are but a few 
of the more notable of these relatively 
obscure publishers. ) 

Theodore Presser moved to Phila- 
delphia in 1884, publishing the Etude, 
and opening a music store on Chestnut 
St. two years later. Presser died in 
1925, but the company has continued 
its phenomenal success and growth up 
to the present day. The Presser Foun- 
dation has distributed millions of dol- 
lars for philanthropic and educational 
purposes since its organization in 1918. 





Title page of Wagner Centennial March 


Dr. James Francis Cooke has been 
president of the Presser Foundation 
and editor of the Etude for many 
years. 

The Elkan-Vogel Company is Phil- 
adelphia’s only other music publisher 
of artistic importance at present. They 
have represented in America several 
widely known European publishers. 

The manufacture of musical instru- 
ments is also a historic and current 
commercial phase of considerable im- 
portance. From Gustavus Hesselius, 
a manufacturer of organs, spinets, and 


virginals (1742 or earlier), through 
such other early names as James 
Julian, Charles Albrecht, Hawkins, 


and Blake, we come to the notable firm 
of Loud Brothers, who dominated the 
field of piano manufacture from 1820 
to 1954. The latter half of the cen- 
tury saw the rise of Johann H. Scho- 
macker, who settled in Philadelphia in 
1837, and whose firm remained out- 
standing for nearly 100 years after that 
date. 

More recently, the Victor Talking 
Machine Company of Camden, now the 
R. C. A.-Victor Company, again placed 
Philadelphia in a leading position in 
the manufacturing of musical instru- 
ments. The Philco Radio and Tele- 
vision Corporation is newer and even 
larger than the historically important 
Victor concern. 

Musical instruction in the public 
schools was begun in 1848, or earlier. 
Erratic records concerning the type of 
music to be taught and the proper 
manner of teaching it can be traced 
from 1848 to 1897, in which latter year 
Simon Gratz, as president of the Board 
of Education, secured the services of 


(Continued on page 33) 





The opening scene of the Grand Musical Festival in aid of the Sanitary 
Commission in 1864 in the Academy of Music. The feature was the production 
of a new opera, Notre Dame of Paris by William H. Fry 
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Johnson Appointed 
To Cincinnati Post 


Goossens Stricken with 
Pneumonia While Tour- 
ing Midwest 
Cincinnati. — Thor Johnson has 
been named musical director of the 
Cincinnati Symphony for the season 
1947-48. Mr. 
Johnson suc- 
ceeds Eugene 
Goossens whose 
resignation 
from the or- 
chestra is effec- 
tive in April so 
that he can ac- 
cept the post of 
conductor of the 





Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, Sym- 
phony. 


A native of 
Wisconsin, Mr. 
Johnson was 
educated in Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and was a protege of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. While in the Army he 
conducted a G.I. symphony orchestra 
and has been a guest conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and the orchestra at the Juilliard 
School. Before he entered the armed 
forces he was conductor of the Ann 
Arbor May Festival and the Grand 
Rapids Symphony. 

he conductor assumed his duties 
with the Cincinnati Symphony earlier 
than was expected when Mr. Goossens 
was stricken with virus pneumonia 
while touring the midwest with the 
orchestra. Walter Heermann, cellist 
and assistant conductor of the orches- 
tra, took over for Mr. Goossens in 
Dubuque and Cedar Falls, lowa, and 
Mr. Johnson arrived to direct the 
Chicago concert which was held at the 
Civic Opera House. 


English Queen’s Hall 


To Be Reconstructed 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs Spearheads Drive for 
Contributions 


Announcement that the National 
Federation of Music Clubs will take 
the initiative in raising funds for the 
rebuilding of London’s famous Queen’s 
Hall, the concert hall which parallels 
New York’s Carnegie Hall in its dig- 
nity of tradition, was made today by 
Mrs, Guy Patterson Gannett of Port- 
land, Maine, national president. 

The campaign in this country will 
be conducted under the auspices of 
the International Music Relations 
Committee of the Federation of which 
Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, pianist, 
teacher and lecturer, and Mr. Charles 
Cooke of New York City, musician 
and author, are co-chairmen, and in 
Great Britain by Dame Myra Hess, 
Mrs. ett said. 

She added that the Federation, 
which is already raising money for 
many cultural projects, will not as- 
sume the responsibility for raising the 
full ta in the United States, but 
that International Music Relations 
Chairmen in the various states will 
spearhead the effort in their various 
localities, and will seek contributions 
' from influential and internationally- 
minded people who have broad musi- 
cal interests. Queen’s Hall, where 
practically every noted figure in the 
world of music has appeared during 
the past few decades, was bombed out 
— the London blitz. 

“We feel that no more significant 
gesture could be made to indicate our 
confidence in and sympathy with one 
of our major allies in the great war 
just passed than to help in the rebuild- 
ing of London’s famous concert hall, 
where so many world famous musi- 
’ cians, many of them of American ex- 
traction, have appeared,” Mrs. Gan- 
nett said. 


Thor Johnson 
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San Francisco Conductor 
Threatens Resignation 


IERRE MONTEUX, conductor of 

the San Francisco Symphony. 
threatened to resign his post with the 
orchestra earlier in the month as a re- 
sult of an advertisement for a Saturday 
night concert which carried his name 
in a type size much smaller than that 
of the orchestra, municipal chorus and 
soloist for the evening, who, in this 
case, wag Isaac Stern. The French 
conductor called the incident the cul- 
mination of a “long campaign of be- 
littlement” on the part of the Munic- 
ipal Art Commission which runs the 
orchestra. 

A letter of apology to Mr. Mon- 
teux, written by Edwards Keil, pres- 
ident of the commission, was accepted 
by the conductor, however, and he 
directed the concert in question as 
scheduled. Mr. Monteux announces 
that next season he will demand a 
soloist of his own choice, Solveig 
Lunde, a pianist. 





Town Hall Revises 
Booking System 


Automatic Renewal Plan 
Eliminated — Debutantes 
To Be Screened 


A major change in the method of 
assigning dates at New York’s Town 
Hall, which may have far-reaching 
effects on recital activities of this city, 
is planned for next season, according 
to an announcement made recently by 
Kenneth Klein, manager of the hall’s 
concert department. Early in January 
of 1947 the new plan goes into effect. 

The automatic option renewal sys- 
tem, whereby a lessee of one season is 
given first opportunity to take up the 
equivalent date in the next, is to be 
eliminated. However, requests from 
regular clients will still receive first 
consideration. On Jan. 1, 1947 all con- 
cert managements who desire dates 
for the coming season must submit a 
list of their artists to the hall’s 
management. 

Leases will be made out for use by 
these ‘specific artists with the under- 
standing that cancelled dates will be 
turned back to Town Hall for resale. 
Other dates will be assigned to artists 
and organizations on the basis of their 
ability, the attractiveness of their 
programs and their need of the hall’s 
1,500 seating capacity. In the case of 
debutantes the recommendations of 
reputable teachers will be an impor- 
tant factor in obtaining bookings. 
Rentals will remain the same. 

The new system for assigning dates 
grew out of the great demand for use 
of the hall’s facilities for musical 
functions and due to the fact that 
choice dates were being used by re- 
citalists who drew only a few hundred 
patrons, forcing other performers, who 
would have filled the hall, to take less 
desirable dates. Under the old semi- 
automatic option system too many art- 
ists have felt that they were being 
forced to go to a handful of concert 
managers who controlled more dates 
than their own artists were able to 
fill. 





Lucius Pryor Award 
Won by Pianist 

Jack Maxin, 17-year-old pianist 
from Philadelphia, has been announced 
as the winner of the annual Lucius 
Pryor Award. In making the award, 
Mr. Pryor stated, “Maxin is one of 
the most exciting pianists to be heard 
at our auditions in the past five years.” 
He is a pupil of Irma Wolpe of New 
York City. 

Competing in the finals of the con- 
test, which were held in the Carnegie 


Chamber Music Hall, were Vivian 
Harvey, pianist; Jack Margolies, viol- 
inist; Glen Burris, tenor; Jean Rosen- 
blum, pianist; Helen Spann, mezzo- 


soprano; Francis Bible, contralto; 
Lili Miki, pianist; Ardyth Walker, 
cellist 


MTNA Convention 
To Be in St. Louis 


Extensive Plans Sched- 
uled for Seventy-first An- 
nual Meeting 


The 7lst annual convention of the 
Music Teachers National Association 
will be held in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
27 to March 2, 1947. 

A program of interest to all mem- 
bers of the music-teaching profession 
is being prepared. Forums will be 
held for teachers of piano, voice, 
stringed instruments, and _ theory. 
General meetings will cover impor- 
tant aspects of music and music teach- 
ing. 

Special sections will be devoted to 
American music, audio-visual aids in 
music education, college and univer- 
lsity music, community music, library 
resources in music, music in therapy, 
musicology and education, organ and 
choral music, Pan American music, 
psychology of music, and school music. 
The council of presidents of state and 
local music teachers associations will 
hold several sessions in which the 
problems of the private studio teacher 
will receive attention. 

The first post-war meeting of the 
MTNA, held last February in Detroit 
drew a record attendance, members 
coming from nearly every state for 
the sessions. 

Officers for the present year are: 
president, Russell V. Morgan, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; vice-president, Homer G. 
Mowe, New York, N. Y.; secretary, 
Wilfred C. Bain, Denton, Tex.; trea- 
surer, Raymond Kendall, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and editor, Theodore M. Fin- 
ney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Soprano Engaged 
For Metropolitan 


Edward Johnson, General Manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
announced recently that negotiations 
have been completed for the engage- 
ment of the Swedish lyric soprano, 
Hjoerdis Schymberg. The contract 
was signed with the artist’s manager, 
William Stein. 

Miss Schymberg, who is scheduled 
to arrive during the latter part of 
January, was heard first in 1938 by 
Mr. Johnson, but because of the war, 
it was not possible to engage her at 
that time. 

It is believed that she will make her 
debut as Susanna in Le Nozze di 
Figaro. Other roles in her repertory 
include the Queen of the Night in 
The Magic Flute, Gilda in Rigoletto, 
Rosina in The Barber of Seville and 
the title roles in Manon and Lakme. 





Ole Windingstad Conducts 
Albany Symphony Concert 
ALBANy—The Albany Symphony, 
conducted by Ole Windingstad, gave a 
concert in the Philip Livingston High 
School on Dec. 10. The program in- 
cluded Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, Tchaikoysky’s Pathétique and 
Chopin’s Piano Concerto in E Minor 
with Sari Biro as soloist. 





Benefit Concert to Mark 
Birthday of Albert Schweitzer 

On Jan, 14, when Albert Schweitzer 
celebrates his 72nd birthday in the 
forests of the Ogowé, in Gabon, 
French Equatorial Africa, a benefit 
concert will be held at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 55th St. under the High 
Patronage of Monsieur Martin de 








Marolles, Consul General of France. 
The artist will be Edouard Nies-Ber- 
ger, official organist of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, who will 
play an all-Franck program. The of- 
fering taken will be for the benefit of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s work at Lambaréné, 
French Equatorial Africa. 


Violinist Wins 
Paris Competition 


Arnold Ejidus, 23-year-old American 
violinist, was recently awarded first 
prize in the Concours Internatianale 
Marguerite Long-Jacques Thibaud 
competition for 
violin and piano, 
recently held in 
Paris. One hun- 
dred and forty 
contestants from 
23 countries 
played the same 
program before 
23 judges. Mr. 
Eidus, whose 
debut recital in 
Carnegie Hall 
on Oct. 7 at- 
tracted wide at- 
tention, was the 
only American 
violinist to compete. He was chosen 
after a performance of Chaussen’s 
Poeme with the American Broadcast- 
ing Orchestra. On an earlier program 
with the same orchestra, he had played 
Alan Shulman’s Pastorale and Dance, 
for violin and orchestra. 

The competition was open to all 
candidates of every nationality under 
the age of 35. The prize includes the 
award of an instrument, 50,000 francs 
in cash, recitals in the Salle Gaveau, 
Paris, a radio appearance, a phono- 
graph recording and engagements with 
leading orchestras in Paris and other 
French cities; also in Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Vienna, Geneva, Lausanne and 
London, a total of 38 concerts. 

Mr. Eidus was born in the Bronx, 
the son of Harry Eidus, a theatre vio- 
linist. He began to study at the age 
of seven with Louis Presinger, teacher 
of Ricci and Menuhin and won a schol- 
arship at the Juilliard School. 


Llangollen, Wales 
Plans Eisteddfod 


LLANGOLLEN, WALEsS—-An interna- 
tional Eisteddfod will be held in Llan- 
gollen, North Wales, from June 11 to 
15, 1947 and inquiries have already 
been received from choir leaders in 
the United States, Belgium, England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Czechoslovakia. 
Among the adjudicators will be Bryce- 
son Treharne of Boston. 

Three contests are open to interna- 
tional choirs, No. 1 for mixed choirs 
of men and women, including 50 to 60 
voices; No. 2 for female choirs num- 
bering 25 to 30 voices; No. 3 for male 
choirs numbering 20 to 30 voices. In- 
quiries should be sent to the Honorary 
Secretary, Town Hall, Llangollen, be- 
fore Feb. 28, 1947. 


Bethlehem Bach . 
Festival Plans Listed 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.-— Eight cantatas 
will be performed in the Friday ses- 
sion of the Bethlehem Bach Choir’s 
40th annual festival which will be 
held in Bethlehem on May 16 and 17 
at the Chapel of Lehigh University. 
The B Minor Mass will be given in 
its entirety for the 38th time. Ifor 
Jones will conduct. 

The programs for the Friday ses- 
sions at 4:00 and 8:30 p.m. are as 
follows: No. 18, For as the Showers 
and Snow Fall from Heaven; No. 23, 
Thou Very God and David’s Son; 
No. 25, There is Naught of Sound- 
ness; No. 64, See Now; No. 70, 
Watch Ye, Pray Ye; No. 18, O Jesu 
Christ, My Life and Light; No. 135, 
Ah, Lord; No. 140, Sleepers Wake. 
A program of instrumental music will 
be given on Saturday at 10:30 A.M. 
and on Saturday at 2:00 and 4:30 
P.M., the B Minor Mass will be sung. 





Arnold Eidus 
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Dear Musical America: 


Add to occupational hazards of 
concert and opera artists robbery, 
strikes and thumb-leaning. 

Returning to his room at the Bis- 
mark Hotel, Chicago, on Dec. 2 
after a concert at nearby Winnetka, 
Ill., William Kapell, pianist, found 
that in his absence his room had 
neatly been cleared of all his be- 
longings, including a gold watch of 
great sentimental value. It had been 
presented to him on his 21st birth- 
day by Olga Samaroff-Stokowski 
and students of the Juilliard School 
of Music. 

After the robbery, Mr. Kapell re- 
ceived the next blow. The train on 
which he was scheduled to leave 
Chicago for a St. Louis concert had 
been cancelled because of the coal 
strike. Fortunately he obtained a 
seat on a plane and left for St: Louis 
attired in white tie and tails—all he 
had left. It’s a good thing he wasn’t 
taking a shower at the time of the 
robbery. 

Ramon Vinay, who played Don 
José to Risé Stevens’s Carmen on 
Dec. 2, is nursing a sore thumb. 
Unlike Little Jack Horner, he didn’t 
sit in a corner. In one of the im- 
passioned love scenes when Car- 
men literally threw herself at the 
head of her lover, he didn’t stick 
out his neck, he stuck out his thumb, 
which bore the full weight of the 
singer. A doctor hastily summoned 
from the audience, put the dislo- 
cated member back in place—or in 
other words, straightened out the 
joint. 

* * * 


Driving through the Sleepy Hol- 
low country on the Eve of All Hal- 
lows, enroute to a recital Whitte- 
more and Lowe, duo-pianists, en- 
dangered their lives in an attempt 
to avoid eclipsing the nine lives of 
an inky feline which turned and 
stared contemptuously into the glare 
of their headlights. Shaken, the 
bovs hurled insults at the cat, which 
merely snarled and scampered off 
into the roadside bushes. 

“Bad luck,” muttered Lowe. Just 
then a tire blew, and much precious 
time was consumed in the chance. 

Arriving in town, dinner-minded 
they had to be content with just 
soup, which was served piping hot 
—in Whittemore’s lap. They waited 
a half hour for their car—and got 
someone’s else. They finally ar- 
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rived at the concert hall with barely 
time to change into tails and rush 
on stage. .. . The two grands pro- 
duced strange sounds — augmented 
by a cloudburst; the result was 
cacophony for part of the concert. 

But the audience liked the concert 
and demanded five encores. Leav- 
ing the hall somewhat mollified, 
Whittemore said, ““Wouldn’t I be a 
‘goop’ to believe in witches and 
ha’nts and . . . Look!” .. . Curled 
up on the hood of their car, peace- 
fully sleeping, was a huge black cat. 

x * * 

Who is Daniel A. McVicker? I 
want to know; thousands of your 
readers want to know and I'll bet 
Mr. Gilbert Chase is biting his 
fingernails with anxiety to know. 
You certainly owe him an apology 
—Mr. McVicker, I mean. As far 
as that goes, you owe Mr. Chase 
one, too. And if Manuel de Falla 
were alive, you’d have to abase 
yourself very low. I'll do it for 
you. After all, you must have felt 
very badly when you first contem- 
plated page 29 of your last issue 
and saw, under a caricature of 
Falla (in an article of appreciation 
by Mr. Chase) the name of Mr. 
McVicker, masquerading as a sig- 
nature of the late composer. I have 
investigated and discovered that it 
was just one of those things—the 
gremlins got in. Or maybe it was 
Kilroy. Anyhow, in your behalf, 
here are apologies all around. Is 
Mr. McVicker in the house? 

* * * 


There are times when you should 
open your mouth and there are 
others when you should keep it 
closed—and quiet. After a concert 
by the Harrisburg Symphony at 
which Jennie Tourel was soloist, a 
former singer, writing in the Har- 
risburg Telegraph, took some mem- 
bers of the audience to task for 
chewing gum. The reporter, who 
signs herself “Sally”, wrote: “The 
singer whose voice is gorgeous, 
certainly opened her mouth good 
and wide when she sang those 
luscious tones! Also, the number of 
well dressed women in the audience 
whose jaws worked constantly over 





their gum was amazing—to use the 
kindest word!” 

The implication is that since they 
were well dressed they should have 
known enough not to chew gum at 
a concert. The only consolation we 
can offer is that it’s a good thing 
it wasn’t bubble gum and the soloist 
a dancer. 

* * a 

The performance here of Stra- 
vinsky’s Oedipus Rex brought back 
memories of another performance 
conducted by Antal Dorati, musical 
director of the Dallas Symphony. 
During a rehearsal of the work, 
which has a difficult Latin text, the 
chorus simply could not get the 
rhythm of one passage. At last, ex- 
asperated, Dorati cried, “Not. da, 
da-da-da, but like this: Da-da, 
da-da!” A weary voice from the 
rear of the tenor section responded, 
“It’s easy to sing it like that, but 
try wrapping your tongue around 
the words we’ve got!” 

eS 


In the morning’s mailbag comes 
this bit of intelligence from Mar- 
jorie Goetschius: 


“You're so right, in your recent 
column, about things being mixed 
up these days! But the one who’s 
muddled in this instance is he who 
informed you that the soon-to-be- 
released popular song So Much in 
Love, written by ‘Jim Hoyl’ (Ja- 
scha Heifetz) and Marjorie Goet- 
schius, was inspired by the picture 
Carnegie Hall. T’aint so! So 
Much in Love may be used in a 
different film—but Mr. Heifetz 
and I are the writers of yet an- 
other song entitled In Carnegie 
Hall—inspired by guess what pic- 
ture.” 

ie ee 

You’d better order your next pair 
of spectacles from Walter Blocker, 
an optician at 604 Madison Avenue 
who recently bought about 15 yards 
—virtually all that remains of the 
Met’s 4,000-pound, 950-yard curtain 
which was used for the last time in 
the spring of 1940. Mr. Blocker 
will use the stuff to cover spectacle 
cases. 

For the last six years the mate- 
rial has been pieced out to thousands 
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"It's obvious that the critics are prepared for the worst!’ 
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of opera lovers who in return have 
contributed almost $8,000 to a fund 
for supplying opera tickets to ser- 
vice men and music students. The 
size ot the pieces has ranged from 
souvenir bits te golden segments 
large enough tocover a piano. 

The Met. still retains material for 
backing a few photographs. The 
present curtain is a duplicate of its 
predecessor which hung in the opera 
house for 35 years. So if your 
friends sport gold-covered spectacle 
cases it may be material that has 
absorbed the golden tones of Nor- 
dica or Caruso or Sembrich, and if 
when you lean ort your hostess’ 
piano you notice that the scarf is a 
little smudged at the edges, don’t, 
be too sure it’s a “tattle-tale gray” ;/ 
it may be the thumbprint of deRes-? 
zke or Schumann-Heink. } 

* * * . 


A letter from Mary Edwards of 
Pleasantville, New York, informs 
me that some new and distractingly 
different facts have been added to 
the realms of musicology by radio 
announcers in Manhattan. 

“Perhaps Mephisto’s Musings 
would be interested in two more 
WNYC anecdotes. I think they are 
both classics although my favorite 
is the second. 

“*The first number on our pro- 
gram will be the Faust Overture by 
Wagner. Although Wagner’s early 
opera is no longer given the overture 
is still popular. The opera itself gives 
many indications of Wagner’s later 
style and the overture contains the 
principal themes of the opera. It’s 
development gives an _ interesting 
picture of the action as it occurs in 
the work’. 

“This is not exact—it was not 
worded as well as that—but the 
essence is there. The following how- 
ever is verbatim: 

“*You have just heard the Over- 
ture to The Secret of Suzanne by 
Wolf arranged by Ferrari!’” 


* * * 


I wonder if anyone but me no- 
ticed the significance of the inter- 
ruption of the Metropolitan broad- 
cast a Saturday or two ago. The 
opera was Boris, and right in the 
middle of the first scene the air went 
dead, then you could hear the clack- 
ety-clack of teletype machines that 
means a news room. They seldom 
break into an opera broadcast, but 
this was a very special occasion. 
The country had been suffering 
under the coal strike, and WJZ was 
as anxious as the next one to an- 
nounce its end—John L. Lewis had 
at last given in. 

What was doubly arresting was 
the moment they chose to break the 
news. I was reading the score of 
Boris with the English translation 
by M. C. H. Collet—the J. and W. 
Chester edition, to give full credit. 
Precisely at the moment of interrup- 
tion, the chorus was singing these 
words : 

“Woe to our land, woe, woe, irre- 
mediable! Evil holds sway, law is 
flouted !” 

And, while the news was being 
retailed, the down-trodden peasants 
had this to add: 

“Sweep ye to destruction the cruel 
monster, many-winged serpent, ven- 
omous clawed, breeder of anarchy, 
unquiet, tumult, ruin!” 

All the above belongs 
“quoted without comment” 
gory, remarks your 
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Helen Traubel as Isolde 


Carmen, Dec. 2 


For his third assignment in the 
French department since. joining the 
company, Louis Fourestier took the 
baton for the season’s first subscrip- 
tion performance of Carmen in which 
he was complemented by one of best 
Bizet casts currently available at the 
Metropolitan. It may be recorded 
that the conductor was less tentative 
and less complacent than in the pre- 
ceding Lakmé and Faust, but he has 
yet to secure the halter on the forces 
which are supposed to be under his 
direction. There is more pursuit than 
leadership in his conducting, and the 
result is a peculiar lack of trajectory 


and purposeful movement. Perhaps 
his Parisian colleagues were easier io 
manage. 


Rise Stevens was lovely and piquant 
as ever in the title role. Ramon Vinay 
sang beautifully the music of Don 
José and comported himself better in 
this highly romantic role than any 
recent tenor coming to mind. Like his 
Valentin, Martial Singher’s Esca- 
millo is a subtle, artistically ingeni- 
ous redemption of an ungrateful part. 
Nadine Conner won the hearts of all 
with the automatically successful 
Micaela. Others were Thelma Votipka, 
Martha Lipton, George Cehanovsky, 
Alessio De Paolis, Lorenzo Alvary 
and John Baker. R. 


Aida, Dec. 4 


Set Svanholm, who had created 
such a furore with his Wagnerian 
interpretations, was cast in an Italian 
role for the first time here when he 
sang Radames in the second Aida on 
Dec. 4. He was immediately impres- 
sive in the Celeste Aida, although the 
voice is not of the type usually heard 
in Verdi heré or in Italian opera 
houses. Incidentally, he did not follow 
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Verdi's directions to sing the close of 
the aria pianissimo, a _ dereliction 
which he shares with practically every 
other tenor extant. His is a heroic 
voice, as befits a warrior hero, and 
entirely equal to all of Verdi’s vocal 
demands, if not of the lushness or the 
easy flexibility that an ideal presumes. 
However, his ringing tones, bright in 
attack, perfectly in tune and musically 
shaped to the phrase, were especially 
grateful to hear in the ensembles and 
blended beautifully with Zinka Mi- 





Blanche Thebem as Brangane 


lanov’s dramatic vocalism, especially 
in the Nile Scene. Also in the closing 
duet, he emitted tones of affecting 
warmth, emotionally charged but fully 
under control. 

Also new to the cast was Claramae 
Turner as Amneris. Despite evidences 
of a remarkably fine voice and poten- 
tialities for dramatic acting, the con- 
tralto was disappointing in the role. 
Many times the voice could hardly be 
heard above the orchestra, and al- 
though this was partially Cesare 
Sodero’s fault (in a feverish and yet 
lustreless orchestral performance), it 
seemed also to be caused by a lack of 
proper projection. When she felt it 
necessary to rise above the orchestral 
wall, she forced her tones so that they 
were spread and unfocussed, and of a 
harshness not native to the voice in 
normal emission. Part of this was un- 
doubtedly due to nervousness, but 
possibly the promising young singer 
should have been advanced more 
gradually. Maxine Stellman sang the 
Priestess music well, and others were 
familiar: Nicola Moscona, Leonard 
Warren, Philip Kinsman and Lodo- 
vico Oliviero. Q. 


Die Walkiire, Dec. 5 


The only truly memorable feature 
of the season’s first Walktire on Dec. 
5 was the superb conducting of Fritz 
Stiedry. At all points his treatment 
of the great score equalled his 
grandiose Siegfried and for the same 
fundamental reasons. Not for a mo- 
ment could one forget that a sovereign 
musician was in command—a musi- 
cian of colossal authority, filled with 
a penetrating love of the work and 
communicating to every phrase of it 
a vitality which never permitted the 
interest to flag. It was a reading of 
magnificent spaciousness and luminous 
clarity, properly considerate of the 
singers, yet maintaining a scrupulous 
balance between orchestra and stage. 
Mr. Stiedry, among other things, 
senses the relationship of the single 
detail to the whole vast design in a 
manner profoundly satisfying. And 
never does his bold dynamic scale 
prejudice in the slightest his feeling 
for euphony. His tempi, if sometimes 
broader than those experienced of late 
years, are based on a_ thoroughly 
logical grasp of Wagner’s majestic 
architecture and dramatic purpose. 

The first act (by reason of its 
simplicity perhaps the most difficult of 
the three) had sweep and _ passion, 
despite the relatively deliberate pace 
the conductor adopted. The orches- 


tral playing was rather cleaner than 
it has been of late. Across the foot- 
lights things were less heartening. 
The best individual achievement was 
Joel Berglund’s Wotan, whose excel- 
lences have been duly retailed on past 


occasions. The artist sang nobly in 
the second act but, as before, he 
seemed to tire in the course of the 
third. 


The evening brought two new fea- 
tures—the Siegmund of Torsten Ralf 
and the Fricka of Margaret Harshaw. 
It would be straining the truth to 
claim that Mr. Ralf is a wholly sat- 
isfying impersonator of the Volsung. 
He is a lyric tenor and the more 
dramatic pages of the music impose 
a strain on his voice which impairs 
its quality. Obviously enough, he was 
happiest, in the Spring Song and 
parts of the succeeding love scene. 
Dramatically, however, he was uncon- 
vincing, nor was he helped by some 
very inept and illogical stage business, 
especially in the first act. Miss Har- 
shaw, though the unsteadiness afflict- 
ing her tones was rather less apparent 
than usual, presented only a vague 





Torsten Ralf as Siegmund 


outline of Fricka and seemed not to 
have formed more than a rudimentary 
conception of the character. 

Vocally the Brtinnhilde of Helen 
Traubel improved as the evening pro- 
gressed and she sang quite gorgeously 
in the final scene with Wotan. At the 
beginning of the second act her top 
tones in the battle cry again troubled 
her. One would like to know who is 
responsible for that absurd promenade 
across the stage Brtinnhilde is nowa- 
days obliged to take at the beginning 
of the Todesverkiindigung. Astrid 
Varnay’s Sieglinde has been far bet- 
ter, both vocally and dramatically, on 
previous occasions. Mr. List’s Hund- 
ing was, as usual, gruffly declamatory. 
The Valkyries sang rather better than 
they invariably have. Martha Lipton 
replaced the indisposed Claramae 
Turner as Grimgerde while Miss Har- 
shaw doubled her Fricka with the en- 
semble duties of Schwertleite. There 
were few genuine improvements of 
stage direction, some of which was 
quite deplorable. 


Boris Godunoff, Dec. 7 


The season’s second performance of 
Boris Godunoff was presented at the 
matinee on Dec. 7 with only one 
minor change in the cast. Doris Doe 
substituted for Claramae Turner as 
the Innkeeper. Ezio Pinza, Rise Stev- 
ens, Robert Merrill, Salvatore Bac- 
caloni and Richard Tucker again sang 
the principal roles in the broadcast 
performance. Emil Cooper conducted. 


Lakmé, Dec. 6 

When Lakmé was repeated at the 
Metropolitan on Dec. 6, Felix Knight 
replaced Raoul Jobin in the role of 
Gerald. This was Mr. Knight’s sec- 
ond performance at the Metropolitan. 
He acquitted himself with distinction 
and showed a remarkable lack of 
nervousness for one who had been 
called in to sing such a role on less 
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than 24 hours notice. His voice has a 
light, but pleasant, quality, which was 
shown to best advantage in the last 
act of the opera. Others in the cast 
included Lily Pons, Irene Jordan, Ma- 
rita Farell, Maxine Stellman, Thelma 
Votipka, Giacomo Vaghi, Mack Har- 
rell, John Carter, Lodovico Olivicro, 
Anthony Marlowe and William Har- 
grave, all of whom had appeared in 
the opera previously. Louis Foures- 
tier conducted. 


ll Trovatore, Dec. 7 


After a season’s absence Verdi's II 
Trovatore was restored to the reper- 
toire on Dec. 7 when Cesare Sodero 
conducted a spirited performance and 
exacted due modesty from his orches- 
tra while the singers were re-vitaliz- 
ing the familiar melodies of the tune- 
ful old warhorse. As an eleventh-hour 
change Stella Roman appeared as 
Leonora in place of Zinka Milanov, 
who was ill, making effective use of 
her pure, pianissimo tones in the up- 
per register. Kurt Baum the Manrico, 
as in the cast of two years ago, 
gradually warmed up from a rather 
colorless beginning. His full-throated, 
dramatic outpouring of the Di Quella 





Jerome Hines in his debut 
‘ role, Mephistopheles 


Pira aria in the third act, in which 
he forced his climactic high tones 
unduly, it is true, did not prejudice 
the ovation accorded him at the cur- 
tain. 

Leonard Warren’s richly sonorous 
bass-baritone, used with more variety 

(Continued from page 32) 
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THE FULE Piatt 
in the Byways 
of a Great City 


‘There sat a jolly Giant, glori- 
vus to see; who bore a glowing 
torch, in shape not unlike Plenty’s 
horn, and held it up, high up, to 
shed its light on Scrooge’. 


USIC, like “the torch of the 
Ghost of Christmas Pres- 
ent in Dickens’ Carol, sheds 


its beneficent influence upon New 
York at this season from the Bow- 
ery Mission to Rockefeller Center, 
from City Hall and the Stock Ex 
change to Grand Central Terminal, 
from the Immigrant Station at Ellis 
Island to department stores and the 
glittering windows of shops along 
Fifth Avenue. 

A 20-foot spruce is the center of 
attraction at City Hall on Dec. 23 
when 125 crippled children from 
hospitals in the five boroughs are 
gathered together at a Christmas 
party at the personal request of 
Mayor O’Dwyer. Assisting at the 
festivities are selected members of 
the Department of Sanitation Band, 
Superintendent John Celebre, con- 
ductor, and a chorus of 32 voices 
from the Police Department Glee 
Club, in the hymns and carols 
chosen to bring a glow into the 
faces and a sparkle to the wide eyes 
of the children. Each of the young- 
sters receives a 36-inch long stock- 
ing from Santa Claus, crammed 
with toys and presents. Every child 
also receives ai autograph book, the 
first page of which is personally 
signed by the Mayor. These festivi- 
ties are followed by a gala luncheon 
presided over by Santa Claus and 
the Mayor. 

The Department of Sanitation Band, 
68 men strong, also plays on the steps 
of City Hall on Dec. 21 from 4:30 to 
5:30, a program of hymns and carols 
at the lighting of the great tree in City 
Hall Park. Simultaneously with the 
lighting of the City Hall tree, a switch 
is thrown illuminating similar trees in 
the parks of all five boroughs. 

Not far from the City Hall, but in a 
far different setting, lies the Bowery 
Mission. 

Throughout the holidays the 100- 
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year-old pipe organ in the chapel of 
the building “dedicated to the homeless 
men of the Bowery and the children of 
poverty” plays the old familiar hymns. 
The music .is punctuated occasionally 
by the rattle and rush of the Third 
Avenue ‘El’ outside, but it speaks none 
the less sweetly for that, above the 
heads of the houseless on Christmas 
Day. The organ has been a part of 
the Mission since 1897 and is the gift 


Right: Shafts of light 
illuminate the Con- 
course of Grand 
Central Terminal. 
Below: The Chapel 
of Our Saviour at 
the Seamen's Insti- 
tute, and at bottom, 
left, the Lower Plaza, 
Radio City 





of Princeton University of whose 
chapel it was once a part and where it 
was once played for a far different 
audience. But the organ is not the 
only music these men hear throughout 
the holidays. Vocalists, quartets, pian- 
ists, instrumental groups and choruses 
from various churches entertain and 
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all Christmas the chapel is crowded. 
Christmas tree and carol services are 
held at night when the men join vigor- 
ously in the musical program. 

Further downtown, in Wall street, 
where for the greater part of the year 
a staid and almost sombre magnificence 
reigns, compatible with the dignity and 
wealth of one of the world’s most in- 
fluential business and banking areas, a 
lighter spirit prevails at this season, a 
spirit as charitable, joyous and heart- 
warming as the Feast of Christmas 
itself. 

At the Bankers’ Trust at 16 Wall 
street, with its dark-paneled walls, 
concealed lighting in the ceiling and 
one of the largest and most imposing 
banking house floor-areas in the city, 
a throng of from 2,000 to 2,500 persons 
assembles a few days before Christmas 
to join a “family party” and hear the 
Choral Society of the Bankers’ Trust 
Club sing. 

Both the tradition and group have 
grown from a nucleus of 30 voices in 
1938 to the present large ensemble of 
90 mixed voices. Upon an especially 
constructed platform, the chorus sings 
to the accompaniment of piano and 
electric organ, excerpts from Handel’s 
Messiah, The Carol of the Bells, Fred 
Waring’s arrangements of The Night 
Before Christmas and other familtar 
tunes. Ten members of the chorus 
also have important roles as soloists 
and the enormous audience joins in 
community singing as well. 

On Dec. 20 at noon, the Choral Soci- 
ety of the Bankers’ Trust joins ranks 
with business firms in lower Manhat- 
tan to sing at the lighting of the great 
Christmas tree of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Other groups participating 
are choruses from the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust, the Socony Vacuum Oil Com- 
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pany, the United States Trust Com- 
pany and the New York Trust Com- 
pany. The conducting of the business 
and community chorus is entrusted to 
the directors of the various choruses in 
succession, 

Out in the harbor and almost within 
the shadow of the mighty buildings of 
lower Manhattan, lies Ellis Island 
where a group of immigrants on 
Christmas Eve temporarily marooned 
and islanded as they are, often not 
speaking the same language, find all 
one mutual tongue at Yuletide. 

From among them they recruit an 
accordion and stringed band, a pianist 
and an opera singer. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association sends a 
group of folk dancers across to them 
by boat and the St. Andrews Society 
supplies Scotch bagpipe players. They 
have a tree decorated with tinsel and 
ornaments which may symbolize for 
them the hope and promise founded up- 
on the New World, as well as Christ- 
mas. Gifts, cigarettes, fruit and candy 
are supplied by various other social 
agencies in the city and are perhaps 
the more welcome to the travelers 
from the Old Country as a sign that 
they are not forgotten at this season by 
the New. 

Under arrangements made by Ed 
Sullivan of the New York Daily News, 
Fred Waring’s orchestra and ensemble 
travels to the Island a few days before 
Christmas to offer a program of tradi- 
tional music, carols and songs for 
members of the Coast Guard, seamen, 
detainees and perhaps a stowaway or 
two, stationed in the hospitals there 
and under the care of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 


For Sailors Home from Sea 


Merchant sailors of the seven seas, 
far from their homelands at Christmas, 
find a traditionally warm welcome at 
the Seaman’s Church Institute of New 
York at 25 South street. At this very 
tip of the city where the bows of 
freighters cast shadows on the cobbled 
streets, the 13-story building of the In- 
stitute, surmounted by a cross and 
lighthouse, flies the International Code 
flags, signaling welcome to all incom- 
ing ships. 

Throughout the festive season tra- 
ditional carol programs are given 
which include the songs of lands as 
diverse as the nationalities and creeds 
of the sailors visiting the Institute. 
Two sites in the building are devoted 
to these. One 1s the main auditorium 
seating 900, with a projection room 
fitted with portholes and other nautical 
touches, and the other is the beautiful 
Chapel of Our Saviour. 

Designed in Tudor style, the chapel 
has an altar screen painted by the 
noted marine artist, Gordon Grant, 
and called The Eternal Sea. .A Gothic 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Rosenthal Conducts 
French Program 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Manuel Rosenthal, guest conductor. 
E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, soloist. 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 5, evening. 
Noce Villageoise.......... 
(Arranged by Mr. Rosenthal) 
(First performance in America) 
Symphony No. 3 for Strings.Jean Rivier 
(First performance by the society) 
Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra.... ..-Henri Barraud 
Mr. Schmitz 
(First performance in America) 
La Féte du Vin...... Manuel Rosenthal 
(First performance in America) 
Overture to Benvenuto Cellini... Berlioz 


Mr. Rosenthal’s La Féte du Vin was 
given the place of prominence on this 
program devoted, for the most part, to 
music by contemporary French com- 
posers which had never before been 
heard in the country. La Féte is a 
kind of bacchanale which celebrates 
the manufacture, consumption and af- 
ter-effects of champagne. For thematic 
material it draws on certain French 
and Canadian folk tunes. It is rather 
like the slick, orchestral production 
numbers to be found on radio programs 
of the popular Sunday afternoon vari- 
ety, only it is longer, louder, more dis- 
sonant and far more complicated. We 
like to think that music conveys im- 
pressions and ideas through the ab- 
stract imagery of its sounds. The 
graphic sort of cork popping, foot 
stamping and wine gurgling of Mr. 
Rosenthal’s version of a lost weekend 
should be relegated to.a sound effects 
engineer rather than to a composer of 
music. The wine in this opus is hardly 
vintage champagne. It is more like 


heavy home brew—with a spike thrown 
in. The work was written on commis- 
sion of the French government. 

The other works fared a little better. 
Mr. Rosenthal’s arrangement of the 
Lully work hewed to the simplicity and 
vigor of the original line of the music. 
The Rivier Symphony in four move- 
ments (also commissioned by the 
French government) had its pleasant 
moments and proved that its composer 
is something of an expert at develop- 
ing interesting passages from second- 
rate thematic material. E. Robert 
Schmitz played the Barraud Concerto 
with a firm, steady hand, making the 
most of music of little importance. 
The Benvenuto Cellini Overture which 
closed the program was welcomed like 
an old friend hy the audience which 
had been alternately puzzled, inatten- 
tive and amused throughout the rest 
of the concert. M. 


Hilsberg Conducts 
Philadelphia Orchestra 

Philadelphia Orchestra. Alexander 
Hilsberg, conductor. Soloist, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, cellist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 10, evening : 


Overture, Leonore No. 3..... Beethoven 


Symphony No, 1, in C minor....Brahms 
Concerto for Cello and 
i ee a eer er Dvorak 


(Gregor Piatigorsky) 


The concert offered a surprise not 
indicated by the sober conventionality 
of the program. At the twelfth hour 
it was announced from the stage that 
Eugene Ormandy was still suffering 
the effects of a recent muscular injury 


and that, consequently, Alexander 
Hilsberg, the concertmaster, would 
conduct. He had not yet done so in 


New York. He may expect a cordial 
welcome here the next time he wields 
a baton. 

Mr. Hilsberg immediately showed 
himself a conductor of perfect routine 
and unusual accomplishment. Serious 
and dignified in bearing, sparing of 
gesture, controlled yet self- effacing, 
he scorned mannerisms and prima 


donna affectations. And as it was 
with his demeanor, so it proved with 
his treatment of the music in question. 
Mr. Hilsberg is by no means one of 
those negative personalities who “lets 
the score play itself”. But if he pub- 
lishes strong, clean-cut and admirably 
vital notions of the work at hand it 
is always without wilfulness or exag- 
geration of any sort. 

His forthright and finely propor- 
tioned performance of the Leonore 
Overture was followed by a nobly 
planned and spacious conception of the 
Brahms symphony. One could admire 
without reserve the logic of Mr. Hils- 
berg’s tempos, his structural grasp, 
his sense of the work’s lyricism and 
drama. The conductor scrupulously 
avoided finicky innovations and the 
masterpiece emerged the grander, the 
more cumulative, heroic and intense 
for the unhurried pace of its unfold- 
ment. 

Mr. Piatigorsky has often played 
Dvorak’s cello concerto here but per- 
haps never with a more plangent 
splendor of flooding tone and such ex- 
quisite moulding of phrase. It was, 
indeed, a red letter day in the history 
of the familiar work, further enhanced 
by an accompaniment ideally adjusted 
to the magisterial performance of the 
solo part. J 


Fuchs Plays Tchaikovsky 
Philharmonic - Symphony. Artur 


Rodzinski, conductor. Soloist, Joseph 
Fuchs, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
7, evening : 


All-Tchaikovsky Program: 
Overture-Fantasie Romeo and Juliet; 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 

(Joseph Fuchs); Nutcracker Suite; 

Marche Slave. 

The feature of the evening was 
Mr. Fuchs’ superb performance of the 
Violin Concerto. It was _ tonally 
opulent and _ technically flawless. 
Furthermore, it was distinguished by 
a good deal more than superficial 
virtuosity and took on as a result a 
nobility of character that mitigated 
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Gregor Piatigorsky 


Joseph Fuchs 


some of the vulgarity which always 
clings to the work. It is long since 
the hard-driven piece has enjoyed an 
interpretation so lofty in mood and 
commanding in technical execution. 
Mr. Rodzinski provided the soloist 
with a surpassing accompaniment. 
The other pieces on the program were 
experiences. too familiar to demand 
fresh consideration at this date. The 
program was repeated on the after- 
noon of Dec LF 


Szell Begins Philharmonic-Symphony 
Guest Period 
Philharmonic - Symphony. George 


Szell, conductor. Soloist, Claudio 
Arrau, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
12, evening: 


All-Beethoven Program: Overture to 
Egmont; Concerto for Piano and - 
chestra in C minor (Claudio Arrau); 
Symphony No. 3, Eroica. 

The feature of Mr. Szell’s first con- 
cert of his Philharmonic-Symphony 
guest engagement was a noble per- 
formance of the Eroica—a perform- 
ance grand in scale, potently dramatic, 
throbbingly alive in every phrase and 
carried out with what seemed an in- 
finity of shading and hyper-meticulous 

(Continued on page 28) 
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RECITALS 


Max Kotiarsky, Pianist 


The piano recital which Max 
Kotlarsky gave in Town Hall, Dec. 2 
revealed an extraordinary range of 
interpretative sympathy. For 
Kotlarsky is an artist who puts him- 
self into the music, instead of using 
the music as a vehicle to display his 
particular interests and strong points. 
Mozart’s Rondo in A Minor, Franck’ s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue and Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, made up the 
first part of the program. The Mozart 
was sensitively played and in the 
Franck work Mr. Kotlarsky captured 
the glow of the composer’s inspiration. 
Again in the late Beethoven Sonata 
his playing bespoke deep absorption in 
the spirit of the music. 

The modern works were also 
stimulating. Mr. Kotlarsky played 
three Mazurkas, by Martinu, Benja- 
min and Rathaus, each of them dif- 
ferent from the others, and yet all 
strongly flavored by the rhythmic and 
coloristic traditions of the dance. Of 
especial interest was the Artinis, com- 
posed by Alan Hovhaness for Mr. 
Kotlarsky, which reflects the ritual of 
an ancient Armenian sun god, employ- 
ing repeated notes and unusual 
sonorities to suggest primitive instru- 
ments, Pieces by Labunski and Nin 
completed the program which was fol- 
lowed by encores. B. 


Richard Tauber, Tenor 


If Richard Tauber had any doubts 
as to his continued popularity in this 
country after his long absence, they 
must have been dispelled with finality 
at his Carnegie Hall recital, Dec. 2. 
His admirers may be measured in vast 
droves, almost in the manner of the 
Sinatra and Van Johnson “fans,” and, 
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Max Kotlarsky Richard Tauber 
indeed, there is a similarity in the 
attitude of idolatry which the cults ex- 
press towards their prophets. Several 
thousands of these devotees jammed 
their way into the hall, filling the stage 
as well as all auditorium seats, while 
others, unable to gain admittance, 
swarmed in the lobbies and about the 
entrances. From every vantage point, 
including the recital platform not more 
than five feet from the singer, they 
trained opera glasses and binoculars 
of all sorts upon Mr. Tauber, who 
seems equally popular with the ladies 
and the gentlemen—one of the latter, 
indeed, viewing him at close proximity 
with a spy glass of the telescope vari- 
ety. Mr. Tauber loved it all and re- 
sponded with enthusiasm, not even be- 
ing perturbed when all glasses were 
momentarily focussed upon Marlene 
Dietrich and her daughter as they 
swept into the hall. 

The tenor is an expert showman 
and he sings with great variety of 
color, nuance and nicety of phrasing. 
Each bit of shading, each turning of 
a mood is calculated to produce a cer- 
tain effect and that effect invariably 
enhances the interpretation. His pro- 
gram opened with works by Giordano 
and Mehul, continued with a Schubert 
groun and a Grieg groun and then in- 





Walter Hautzig Vronsky and Babin 


cluded what his listeners obviously had 
come to hear—songs by Lehar and 
Johann Strauss. Nine encores com- 
pleted the evening. George Schick was 
the able accompanist. Be 

& 


Vronsky and Babin, Duo-Pianists 


A large audience of two piano 
enthusiasts greeted Vitya Vronsky 
and Victor Babin at their recital in 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 3. They began 
their program with some charming 
Variations on a Theme by Count von 
Waldstein, originally composed for 
piano duet by Beethoven and tran- 
scribed by Mr. Babin for two pianos. 
Others of Beethoven’s piano duets 
should also be heard, for although 
they are neither long nor ambitious in 
design, they contain many character- 
istic ideas, and often seem like minia- 
ture models of movements from the 
greater works. Busoni’s Duettino 
Concertante, after the finale of Mo- 
zart’s Piano Concerto in F (K. 459), 
was also deftly played. 

Mr. Babin’s own _ composition, 
Strains from Far-Off Lands, based on 
Scottish, Hebrew and Russian folk 
melodies suffered from excessive 
length. About half as much music 
would have been twice as effective, 


considering the slender development. 
The Haydn Variations of Brahms 
were played with notable refinement 
of detail and balance, but the artists 
sacrificed something of the power and 
majesty of the work in their efforts to 
keep a delicate scale of dynamics. 
More persuasive was their brilliant 
account of Stravinsky’s Scherzo 4a la 
Russe, Copland’s delightful Danzon 
Cubano and Mr. Babin’s version of 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier Waltzes. 


Walter Hautzig, Pianist 


Walter Hautzig, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Town Hall, Dec. 4. He 
had appeared there three years ago 
and created something of a sensation. 
There was nothing particularly sensa- 
tional about that portion of the con- 
cert the reviewer heard on this oc- 
casion. Mr. Hautzig offered Bach’s 
G major French Suite, an Andante 
Sostenuto, from Reger’s Aus meinem 
Tagebuch set, Schubert’s A _ Flat 
Impromptu, Op. 142, Chopin’s B 
Minor Sonata, three pieces called 
Short Stories by Walter Hendl and 
numbers by Debussy and _ Rach- 
maninoff. 

But if young Mr. Hautzig’s playing 
was neither fiery nor stunning, it was 
delicate, musical and sensitively poetic, 
even though small scale. For the re- 
quirements of those portions of the 
program this listener managed to hear 
the artist’s technical gifts seemed to 
be wholly adequate and his interpreta- 
tions affecting in their tenderly 
romantic slant. It was a pleasure to 
listen to so finely etched and transpar- 
ent a treatment of the various num- 
bers of Bach’s French Suite and to so 
sincere and warmly tinted a perform- 
ance of the Schubert Impromptu and 
the Reger Andante. What if Mr. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Jooss Ballet Returns 





A passage from Hans Zullig's Le Bosquet in the 
manner of Watteau 


Afiee an absence of five years, 
the Jooss Ballet returned to New 
York for a season at the City Center 
on Dec. 3. The opening program in- 
cluded The Green Table, The Big 
City and The Seven Heroes from the 
familiar repertoire, and a novelty in 
the form of Le Bosquet, an 18th cen- 
tury episode in the manner of Wat- 
teau, with choreography by Hans 
Zullig, costumes and décor by Doris 
Zinkeisen, and music by Rameau in a 
two-piano arrangement by Martin 
Penny. William Hilsley and K. E. 
Mosbacher were the admirable pian- 
ists. 


The Green Table still overshadows 
everything else in the Jooss repertoire 
and it is just as disturbing and just 
as bitterly ironic today as it was 14 
years ago when it was created as a 
reaction to the shock of the first world 
war. Kurt Jooss makes the figure of 
Death as awesome as ever, and Noelle 
De Mosa, Ulla Soederbaum, Rolf 
Alexander,’ Mr. Zullig and the other 
members of the cast dance it superbly. 
The music of F. A. Cohen has worn 


remarkably well. As for Le Bosquet, 
it is harmless enough and charmingly 
set, but it has little spirit and it is 
overlong for its material. Miss De 
Mosa and Mr. Zullig dance the lead- 
ing roles. The Big City has become 
a period piece, but since Mr. Jooss 
has wisely left it just as it was, it 
gains rather than loses in the process. 
The Seven Heroes is again overlong 
for its simple choreography and pan- 
tomime, but it does capture something 
of the fairy tale spirit. 


Mr. Jooss’ ballet The Prodigal Son 
was given on Dec. 5. Despite some 
dramatically telling passages, it be- 
trays the weaknesses of his choreo- 
graphy. There is still enough of the 
formalism of traditional ballet in it to 
enable Mr. Jooss to fill in passages 
where his dramatic invention flags. 
Yet his approach lacks the dynamic 
freedom and emotional directness of 
modern dance, since he constantly 
reverts to the same patterns of move- 
ment. In a sense Mr. Jooss falls be- 
tween two stools in his choreography. 
Rolf Alexander as the son gave a 
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Juilliard Students Revive Freischiitz 


W EBER’S Der Freischtitz  re- 
turned to the New York scene 
briefly, after an absence of some 17 
years, in four performances at the 
Juilliard School of Music, Dec. 13 
to 17. Unfortunately, it cannot be re- 
ported that the production was a rep- 
resentative one nor that it was up to 
the usual standard of a school from 
which, rightly or wrongly, we have 
come to expect work of virtually pro- 
fessional calibre. 


There were good impersonations 
and some excellent singing on the 
part of individuals, notably Anne Mc- 
Knight, the Agatha, and Edward At- 
tarian, the Cuno, in the first cast (the 
various performances had alternating 
casts); the orchestra, under Edgar 
Schenkman, acquited itself with con- 
siderable distinction, and the choral 
parts were admirably prepared. But it 
was the over-all conception of the 
work, plus the smallness of the stage 
and its mechanical inadequacies, that 
brought the production to grief. 


Freischiitz, the epoch-making coup 
de grace to the tyranny of Italian 
opera in Germany, was, to all intents 
and purposes, the first real folk opera 
of Teutonic origin. It is a peasant 
singspiel, with all the superstitious 
romance, naivety, sentimentality and 
rustic realism therein implied. Any 
scheme to stream-line or stylize the 
thing, as was attempted by Alfredo 
Valenti, the stage director, and Fred- 
erick J. Kiesler, the scenic designer, 
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in the present instance, must turn it 
into an absurd and meaningless bur- 
lesque. That the audience laughed 
frequently and _ heartily, when it 
shouldn’t have, eloquently attested to 
this fact. 


For the incantation scene in the 
Wolf’s Glen, for instance, the Juilliard 


producers were satisfied with a yawn-: 


ing rock, a lantern projection of an 
owl and some intermittently scudding 
clouds. Such a representation of a 
Witch’s Sabbath would scarcely have 
satisfied Weber who took to task his 
own scenic designer, Gropius, for want- 
ing to depict the conflict of the ele- 
ments and the spectral effects merely 
by suggestion. “Your aims are too 
subtle for my opera,” declared the 
composer. “Who can evoke any kin- 
ship between your cloud shapes and 
your faces in the rocks and the hellish 
racket of my music? See that you 
make the owl’s eyes glow vividly, let 
numbers of bats flutter about, and do 
not stint yourself on ghosts and skele- 
tons. What I want is one grand cre- 
scendo in the scene of the bullet 
mouldings.” His biographer, Kapp, 
also tells us that he found the cos- 
tumes too finicky and elegant. 


Some old works for the lyric theatre 
are of sufficient hardiness and univer- 
sality to withstand wrenching about, 
trimming and transplanting out of 
their clime and period. We have now 
discovered that Freischtitz is not one 
of them. . 





Trouble in the harem, a scene from Sigurd Leeder's 
Sailor's Fancy 


moving performance. Neither Pavane 
nor A Ball in Old Vienna have worn 
very well, but they were excellently 
performed and the imaginative light- 
ing of the Pavane brought a burst of 
applause from the audience. 


Another novelty, Pandora, an al- 
legory showing “Mankind, torn in the 
ever recurring struggle between the 
material and spiritual forces”, was in- 
troduced on Dec. 10. Mr. Jooss is the 
choreographer; Roberto Gerhard has 
written a helpful score, with percussion 
effects by Alfred Howard; and Hein 
Heckroth has designed the costumes. 
Like most allegories, Pandora is con- 
fused, turgid and inconclusive. It in- 
cludes some splendid tableaux, notably 
the scene in which Pandora is en- 
throned with the mask of evil. But is 
it also guilty of some painfully dated 
pantomime and naive symbolism. Not 
even the sensitive Ulla Soederbaum 
could make the virtuous Psyche any- 
thing but a bore, and Hans Zullig as 
The Youth had little movement of in- 
terest. Noelle De Mosa danced the 
title role brilliantly, but her malevo- 
lence was superimposed upon the 
choreography, rather than expressed 
by it. 


A jolly ballet with a Dickens flavor, 
Company at the Manor, had its first 
local performance on Dec. 11. Sur- 
prisingly enough, Beethoven’s Spring 
Sonata, in a two piano version, makes 
first rate dance music; Doris Zinkei- 
sen’s costumes and décor capture the 
flavor of Victorian England to per- 
fection; and Mr. Jooss has conceived 
the work with charm and ingenuity. 
Concerning a mix-up of young lovers 
and a firial happy solution, the plot is 
inconsequential, but the dancing is al- 
ways brisk. Rolf Alexander, Ulla Soe- 
derbaum, Noelle De Mosa, Hans Zul- 
lig and the others performed with 
genuine brio. 


Sailor’s Fancy, called a farce in five 
scenes, with choreography by Sigurd 
Leeder, a score based on folk melodies 
by Martin Penny and costumes and 
décor by Hein Heckroth, was a dis- 
appointment. Especially after the 
saltiness and realistic power of Fancy 
Free, this little pastiche with its arch- 
ness seems doubly old-fashioned. It 
shows the adventures of three sailors 
with a harem beauty, a Spanish girl 
and a buxom young cannibal in the 
Congo, But the whole thing is too 
artificial to be effective. 

A word of praise should go to the 
splendid discipline of the Jooss com- 
pany. After a season of ‘slovenly 
dancing, with one or two honorable 
exceptions, notably the Ballet Theatre, 
it was a pleasure to see a troupe in 
which every role was carefully re- 
hearsed and artistic coordination was 
everywhere evident. 

Rorert SABIN 





Mata and Hari in 
Danced Theatre 


The brilliant satire and zany .iun- 
making of Ruth Mata and Eugene 
Hari’s “danced theatre” were happily 
displayed in a full length recital, their 
first, at the National Theatre on Dec. 
15. Some of their dances have been 
seen several times previously around 
New York, others appeared to be new, 
but none of them failed to evoke 
snickers, guffaws and appreciative ap- 
plause from the audience. 

The duo’s command of a fist-full of 
different styles and techniques is noth- 
ing short of amazing. And their sheer 
disregard of anything sacred to the 
dance world, coupled with this tech- 
nical virtuosity, a rare gift for panto- 
mime and a racy, pungent sense of 
humor all added up to entertainment 
seldom to be found in our theatres and 
concert halls. 

At this recital the dancers aimed 


Mata and Hari 


their shafts at circus acrobats, Hindu 
fakirs, “classical” ballet dancers, con- 
cert audiences, symphony conductors, 
soloists and orchestral players, news- 
reel luminaries, drunks, mannikins, 
Carmen Miranda, and the current rash 
of profound psychological ballet. 

Their Pas De Deux to music by 
Chopin and Tchaikovsky should make 
it practically impossible for serious 
balletomanes to witness subsequent 
performances of Les Syphlides or 
Swan Lake with completely straight 
faces. Their little opus, Carnegie Hall, 
should be required watching for all 
conductors and musicians who affect 
pompous, outlandish concert platform 
behavior. 

Bill Bradley assisted Mata and Hari 
in several numbers and performed a 
Pierrot to music by Schumann. Ac- 
companiments were supplied by Vladi- 
mir Vilyensky and Thaddeus Sad- 
lowski. M. 


John Klenner Wins 
Coleman-Ross Award 

John Klenner, of Huntington, New 
York, has been named winner of the 
Coleman-Ross first annual competition 
with his Allegro and Air for oboe and 
string orchestra. 

Mr. Klenner will receive a cash 
award of $200, publication contract, 
and guarantee of five orchestral per- 
formances by Joseph Rizzo, solo obo- 
ist of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
Albert Tepper of Boston received 
honorable mention for his Concertino. 





Hurok Signs Baritone 

Lawrence Winters, Negro baritone, 
currently appearing in Call Me Mister, 
has been added to the Hurok roster of 
artists. He plans to leave the show 
this spring to prepare programs for a 
concert tour scheduled for next season. 
The baritone previously appeared as 
Porgy in Porgy and Bess and as solo- 
ist under Leopold Stokowski in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
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Metropolitan under Fire, 
But Shots Go Astray 


4 N connection with the physical defects of 
I the Metropolitan Opera House, ad- 
mitted by the management and discussed in 
our last issue, we mentioned certain spiritual 
and artistic deprecations leveled at the com- 
pany by Dr. Herbert Graf, former Viennese 
music critic now resident in this country. 

The newspaper New Austria, published in 
Vienna, recently carried an article by Dr. 
Graf in which the venerable writer attacked 
the theatre as an ostentatious, but artistically 
poverty-stricken, department store. Accord- 
ing to a summary published in the New 
York Times, “It (the Metropolitan) brought 
the best singers to New York in the fashion 
that Spanish cloisters and Rennaisance pic- 
tures were brought to New York. It brought 
art, the best, most expensive, most luxurious 
for the richest society in the world without 
creating art itself.” 

Regarding the audiences, Dr. Graf says: 
“Each year a new generation of Mammon 
families is educated for attendance at the 
Metropolitan. . . . The generation of new 
rich who have become wealthy through war- 
time speculation and currency deals does not 
outwardly, as yet, have the dignity and 
classic patina of the old generation, but it is 
only a question of time before they become 
as elegant as the famous sharks of yesterday 
who built the Metropolitan for their own 
festivals.” In another place he says the house 
gives the impression of threadbare pomp ; the 
decorations are shabby, the singers are no 
longer all first class, and the younger gen- 
eration of American singers is good but with- 
out artistic leadership. 

Heaven knows the Metropolitan always 
has had vulnerable spots, and has even de- 
veloped some new ones in recent years (the 
management probably would be the last to 
deny this), but Dr. Graf, incredibly, misses 
almost every one of them. His comments on 
the glittering audiences, the nouveau riche, 
etc., echo from the tomb of a generation long 
since dead and gone. Never has a more 
sweeping social revolution taken place in a 
theatre than the one that occurred at the 
Metropolitan in the last decade. Society, as 
such, has virtually withdrawn from the thea- 
tre (except for opening night and a few 
other special occasions) and the place is now 
populated, from top to bottom, with as broad 
a cross-section of New York’s millions as 
Radio City Music Hall. The tariff remains 
a little steep for some who might like to go, 
but today anyone and everyone with the 
price of the general admission hears opera 
at the Metropolitan. To ascertain this fact, 
Dr. Graf need only stand for five minutes in 
the waiting line at the box office and use his 
eyes and ears. (To some visitors to our 
shores, however, all Americans seem to look 
—and sound—rich.) Dr. Graf’s other social 
observations are no better informed and may 
be passed over in silence. 

The remark about the singers no longer 
being “all first class” is, to say the least, 
naive. The Metropolitan has at its disposal 
virtually all of the important operatic voices 
of our time, excepting a few that still remain 
isolated, for one reason or another, in vari- 
ous parts of Europe. Wherever opera is sung 
today—whether in New York, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, San Francisco, London or Buenos 
Aires—those same voices do most of the 
singing. For better or for worse, they rep- 
resent the operatic hierarchy of the day. 
Granted they are not “all first class”; how 
does the blame for their shortcomings de- 
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volve singularly upon the Metropolitan? Be- 
sides, is it the proper business of a profes- 
sional opera house to make singers? 

In this connection, Dr. Graf hit upon the 
one point in his argument which is pertinent 
to the situation. He mentioned the lack of 
leadership of the younger generation of 
American singers. This fact, while no longer 
news to anybody, is nevertheless incontro- 
vertible. Yet the fault does not lie with the 
Metropolitan — not exclusively, at least. 
Opera in America and the young native singer 
suffer equally from the fact that practically no 
opportunity for apprenticeship exists in this 
country. There are no provincial theatres—- 
no sandlot teams—where a young aspirant 
can learn his lessons and win his spurs. The 
Metropolitan, in its harried search for new 
blood, has, therefore, occasionally brought 
inexperienced people directly into the com- 
pany and undertaken to train them in the 
ABC’s of opera performance in full sight of 
the paying public and under the very noses 
of a frequently outraged press. This prob- 
ably was an act of desperation, but it has 
been none-the-less unfortunate for all con- 
cerned. 

Internes are not permitted to perform 
major operations, nor corporals to conduct 
military campaigns, for the fairly obvious 
reason that the results might be disastrous. 
For the same reason, apprentice singers 
should not be entrusted with big operatic 
roles in a principal theatre. Yet the Metro- 
politan, under existing conditions, has had 
no choice but to take the risk. As we have 
said before in these columns, the most crying 
need of the lyric theatre in America today is 
a bush-league of small opera companies in 
secondary cities where youngsters can train 
for the big-time. Enterprising promoters 
have made the scheme work—and brilliantly 
—in sports, notably baseball; why cannot 
music profit by the example? 

Since the Metropolitan has most to gain 
under such a plan, it probably should be the 
one to sponsor and implement it. That it 
has not done so, therefore, is blameworthy, 
and thus far we go along with Dr. Graf’s 
implications. For the rest of his brief, how- 
ever, we suggest to the good doctor a more 
careful, and perhaps more sympathetic, re- 
examination of his subject under the strong 
light of current realities. 





For Courteous Treatment 
in NBC’s Studio 8-H 


ECENT articles in these pages about 


the joys and tribulations of New 
York’s ushers and the comment on the 
rudeness of the Philharmonic patrons 


at the concert performance of Pelléas et 
Mélisande prompt some further remarks 
on the subject of audiences and attendants. 
We have perhaps grown so accustomed to 
the varying degrees of politeness and im- 
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George Valentine Enell 
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politeness on the part of attendants at 
public gathering places—and on the part of 
the public as well—that we take for granted 
the peculiarities of any one staff. The ush- 
ers at our concert halls and opera house are 
old friends to most of us, and they are con- 
ditioned to our foibles, too. Going into the 
hall or opera house, finding one’s seat and 
settling down to a performance is usually a 
pleasant enough experience. 

But there is one auditorium where you 
can always depend on some disagreeable lit- 
tle brush with the attendants and where cus- 
tomer satisfaction and comfort seem to be 
the last matter for consideration. When you 
go to a broadcast in Studio 8-H in the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, you have 
every chance of finding yourself in an alter- 
cation either with one of the poker-faced 
attendants or with some member of the audi- 
ence who has in turn been riled by their 
regimentation. Broadcast audiences are be- 
coming too much like sheep anyway. They 
sit where they are told to, even if more pref- 
erable seats are gaping vacant, row after 
row. They applaud when they are told and 
stop at the signal. Certain exigencies of 
hroadcasting, understandable enough, con- 
trol these matters somewhat, and also pre- 
vent an audience from walking out singly or 
en masse before the program is over. Audi- 
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Mousicat Americana 


HE first work Erich Leinsdorf will conduct 

when he begins his guest series at Vienna’s 
Staats Opera will be Weinberger’s Schwanda. 
Back in 1926 when the conductor was 16 and 
working in the Univérsal Edition publishing 
house, one of his major assignments was the 
proofreading of the same score. In addition to 
conducting Carmen, Tannhauser and The Bar- 
tered Bride, Mr. Leinsdorf will direct 12 per- 
formances of the Vienna Philharmonic. He is 
slated for further appearances in Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Something of a record for the postponement 
of concert dates was set by Ida Haendel, Polish 
violinist, who arrived here on the Queen Eliza- 
beth on Dec. 12 for her American debut in Car- 
negie Hall later in the month. Miss Haendei 
was originally scheduled to appear here in 1940. 
The war, however, changed her plans and she 
remained in England. ... Reports have it that 
Eugene Ormandy is developing something akin 
to an allergy to Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphonv. 
A few weeks ago he strained a muscle while 
conducting the work and was ordered to rest by 
his doctor. This is the third time he has suf- 
fered lixe injury from the Russian opus. Sev. 
eral years ago the strain was so serious that an 
operation was necessary. 

Herbert Janssen, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and his wife received their United States 
citizenship on Dec. 9. Mr. Janssen, a political 
refugee from Germany, came to this country in 
1939 and took out his first papers in 1940. In 
addition to his work at the opera, the baritone is 
a member of the faculty of Finch College... . 
Early in 1947 Kirsten Flagstad, soprano, returns 
to this country to visit her daughter in Mon- 
tana. 

On Dec. 14 Maryla Jonas, Polish pianist, mar 
ried Dr. Ernest G. Abraham of Mount Sinai 
Hospital. A small group of friends and relatives 
were in attendance at the civil ceremony. The 
couple will vacation in New York until Miss 
Jonas leaves for her winter coast-to- coast tour. 
‘ia Mrs. Anna Mlynarski, mother-in-law oi 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist, arrived in this country 
from Europe earlier in the month on the Swed- 
ish-American liner, Drottningholm. Mrs. Mly- 
narski had been given up for dead when the 
Germans invaded Poland, but she had fled her 
home in Warsaw and taken up residence in a 
small hut near the city where she aided the 
Polish underground, undetected. 

Paul Robeson, who 10 years ago sang for the 
Spanish Republican troops at the siege of Ma- 
drid, appeared at a Christmas Salute to Spanish 
Republicans at Madison Square Garden on Dec. 
Bisa acl A boy, their first, was born to the Mario 
Berini’s early in the morning of Dec. 2. He was 
christened Anton Michael. On the Thursday 
night preceding, Berini pére had unexpectedly 
made his Metropolitan Opera debut in Faust. 

After six months abroad, Zino Francescatti 
with his wife returned here on the Isle de 
France on Dec. 11.- The violinist had appeared 
exclusively with orchestras in France, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium and England. Mr. Fran- 
cescatti’s United States tour opens Jan. 4 with 
the St. Louis Symphony and ends on April 12 in 
Miami after which he goes to Havana for two 
concerts. The orchestras with which he will 
appear in this country include the Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Indianapolis, Montreal, New 
Orleans. San Antonio, and New Yor Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. ... Helen Traubel was guest 
of the President and Mrs. Truman on Dec. 17 at 
a dinner for members of the cabinet given at the 
White House. 





For Courteous Treatment 


in NBC’s Studio 8H 
(Continued from page 14) 


ences have grown indulgent in these matters. 
And _ broadcasting +management—especially 
the management of NBC’s big studio—have 
grown imperious as the sheep file through 
their gates, willing to stand for a half hour 
for the privilege of waiting another half hour 
to hear an hour’s program, presenting tickets 
for which they have not had to pay. Perhaps 
the whole business goes back to that fact— 
that it is something for nothing. Perhaps 
audiences which grab so feverishly for the 
free passes are held in a slight contempt by 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 











Louis Graveure, baritone, and Ramon Novarro, film 
star and tenor, who joined Graveure for study in 
New York. Right: Charles Hackett as Arnold Tabor 
and Irene Paviovska as Sheila Meloy, with (inset) 
Eide Norena as Claris Willoughby in the world 
premiere of a new American opera by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, The Witch of Salem, given 
by the Chicago Civic Opera 


Nice! 

L’Elisir d’Amore revived in Chicago after 
seven years. Tito Schipa was vocally superb 
with his melting legato. Florence Macbeth was 
charming and constantly maintained a delightful 
sparkle. Vittorio Trevisan as Dr. Dulcamara 
represented the acme of operatic comedy. 

1926 


the dispensers. Perhaps it is fot so sinister 
but merely an oversight on the part of the 
broadcasters. 


ERTAINLY we have had several dis- 

heartening experiences in 8-H. Our 
critical predilection for aisle seats seems to 
arouse a kind of cold rage in the uniformed 
bosoms of the boys with the fourrageres. 

“Use the far right aisle for seating!” is 
the first formula with which you are greeted. 
Suppose you want to sit on the left—where 
there are plenty of vacant seats—and watch 
Toscanini give directions to the first violin- 
ists You make it only over the outstretched 
arms of the protesting guardians. “Kindly 
close up so that no vacant seats are left!” is 
the next adjuration—this one understand- 
able but, in the manner of a cop’s “Get mov- 
ing now,” always an irritant. 

Suppose you get seats that are fairly satis- 
factory. Your knees are brought up tight 
against the row of chairs in front of you— 
someone has poached a little in the front rows 
and your row—movable on the slick linoleum 
—has been jockeyed backwards. Then the 
row in back of you complains bitterly, pushes 
you up until you have bruised knees—and 
the tempers soar. 

“Stop shouting !’’ shouts one. 

“Stop shoving then,” yells another. 

And everybody is in a delightful mood to 
listen to music. 

Even in the balcony, parts of which are 
sacred to the press, with reserved seats, offi- 
ciousness rears its ugly head. Most critics 
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Would It Could Happen Again! 


Feodor Chaliapin returned to the Metropoli- 


tan Opera last Saturday in the title role of 
Massenet’s Don Quichotte. 
1926 


 ) 


know their seats, which remain the same 
each season. It is their pride—eccentricity 
perhaps —to stroll nonchalantly to them 
without benefit of guide. But the ushers are 
suspicious on the ninth floor as they are bel- 
ligerent on the eighth. Your tickets are 
closely observed, you are looked over and 
finally escorted personally to the seats. 
Your ego has not been soothed nor your 
temper mollified in the process. 
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Expansion Hailed at Community Concert Meet 





Ben Greenhaus 


At a morning conference for the organization directors of the Community Concert Service of Columbia Concerts held 

during the annual two and half weeks’ meeting at the Lotos Club in New York. Ward French, president of Community, 

seated center at the table, presides, while Robert Ferguson, left, and Arthur Wisner, right, vice-presidents, also take turns 

at presiding. The flags of the United States, Canada and Mexico carried out the theme of this year's conference, which 
was "Community Concerts in three countries," Mexico having been added only this year. 


Mexican, Canadian Cities 
Added to Roster — New 
Concert Talent Heard— 
Ward French Presides 


HE highlight of the 17th annual 

conference of the Community 
Concert Service of Columbia Concerts 
organization directors held in New 
York, Dec. 3 to Dec. 18, was the ad- 
dition of Juarez, Mexico and Corner 
Brook, Grand Falls and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to the growing associ- 
ation. An increase this year of 119 
towns and cities brings to a total of 
529 municipalities in four countries on 
the Community plan. 


Special emphasis was placed on 
hearing mew concert talent at this 
year’s conference. Eighty-five artists 
appeared before Community Concert 
organization directors on the stages of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Carnegie and 
Town Hall, at informal gatherings at 
the Lotos Club and at a number of 
parties given by the artists. 


“To those of us who love great 
music, it has been a year of exciting 
fulfillment”, said Ward French, presi- 
dent of Community Concerts in wel- 
coming his “musical ambassadors” 
back to their home base for the 1947- 
48 conference. “In addition to the 
new concert associations formed, 
hundreds of old established ones have 
expanded their memberships to the 
bursting point, auditorium facilities 
have been taxed and waiting lists set 
up”. 

For 16 years the citizens of Juarez 
have been crossing the border to El 
Paso, Texas, to hear concerts put on 
by Community. The demand for mem- 
bership cards became so great that El 
Paso was not only unable to cope with 
its own increasing memberships, but 
could find no accommodation for the 
increased audience from Mexico. The 
mayor of Juarez, with a population of 
25,000, then asked for a concert series 
of its own. The request was granted 
and the first programs have been ar- 
ranged to take place this season. 

The people of Newfoundland also 
put in their bid for music on the 
. Community plan. Only five hours’ fly- 
ing time from New York, artists will 

flown in over the frozen wastes 
for engagements in St. John’s, Corner 
Brook and Grand Falls. 


During the last three years the 
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activities of Community Concerts have 
increased approximately 100 per cent. 
Memberships in long-established Com- 
munity centers have taken a consider- 
able rise. Audiences have doubled in 
Beatrice, Nebraska. In Montana, the 
greatest concert-going state per capita 
in the union, the cities of Helena, Bill- 
ings and Missoula chalked up record- 
breaking audiences this year. 

Millions of music lovers have been 
created by the Community Concert or- 
ganized audience plan which enables a 
town or city to have a permanent con- 
cert series without guarantors or 
financial risfl yet engaging artists of 
its own choice. A week’s membership 
campaign with annual dues of $5.00 
a year per person sets the budget by 
which the artists are chosen. The an- 
nual fee enables each member to at- 
tend ali the concerts presented—the 
number depending on the membership 
—but no single admissions are sold 
for these concerts. 


The yearly two and a half weeks an- 
nual conference with Ward French 
results in highly trained and well-in- 
formed organization directors whose 
service in the planning and direction 
of Community Concert activities in 
each locality are furnished gratis as 
part of the Community Concert Ser- 
vice. 


New Executives Named 


Robert Ferguson, vice-president, and 
Arthur Wisner, vice-president of 
Community Concerts also held indi- 
vidual conferences with organization 
directors. The new executive includes 
Lawrence Bernhardt, eastern man- 
ager; Ben Lobdill, western manager ; 
Marion Evans, assistant western man- 
ager; David Ferguson, Pacific Coast 
manager ; Flora Walker, booking man- 
ager; Ruth Enders, assistant booking 
manager. 

The Conference began on Dec. 3 with 
a luncheon given by the Columbia Con- 
certs’ managers at the Lotos Club, 
when F. C. Schang was toastmaster. 
The two-and-a-half weeks’ calendar 
of engagements was rounded out at a 
supper party given by the Trapp fam- 
ily at the Cafe Mozart, on Dec. 18. 
The famous singing family in Tyro- 
lean costumes, were joined by Mr. 
Schang, also in the clothes of the 
Bavarian mountains, in a group of 
songs in which Carry Me Back to 
Palestrina with Mr. Schang the solo- 
ist, was the outstanding number. Mr. 


French contributed his share to the 
program by accompanying Mr. Schang 
at the piano. 

At the supper party given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Sascha Gorodnitzki and Mr. 
and Mrs. William Primrose at the 
Gotham Hotel, movies of a group of 
three numbers played by the pianist, 
Gorodnitzki, and the violist Primrose 
were shown. During their cocktail 
party, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 
son had two grand pianos brought into 
their suite at the Essex House to en- 
tertain the visitors. Metropolitan Op- 
era soprano, Nadine Conner, another 
hostess at the Essex House, led her 
guests in group singing during her 
supper party. At Arthur Kent’s 
Hampshire House party a piano was 
also brought in so he could sing songs 
and tell stories to the assembly. Bidu 
Sayao gave a midnight supper party 
in the Copacabana. Tricks at the 
piano by the virtuoso Jesus Maria 
Sanroma delighted the Community 
guests at the supper party at the Lotos 
Club. He played the piano with 
grapefruit, oranges, his feet and final- 
ly by sitting on the keys. He also 
played a toy flute successfully while 
Arthur Judson, president of Colum- 
bia Concerts, accompanied him at the 
piano. 

John Carter had a suite at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel for a Sunday af- 
ternoon party, and Angel Reyes, vio- 
linist, played a few numbers at the 
party he gave at the home of Mr. 
Rembert Wurlitzer, son of the head 
of the famous piano family. Mildred 
Dilling brought everyone home with 
her after her concert at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Community House. 

Quite a number of new artists were 
heard and met by the Community peo- 
ple. The newly organized Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau of Columbia Con- 
cents introduced four of their artists 
at a supper party at the Great North- 
ern with Walter Preston and Larry 
Fitzgerald in charge. The soloists 
were Ruby Mercer, Nino Ventura, 
Evelyn MacGregor and Hollace Shaw. 

The Foreign Division of Columbia 
Concerts, headed by Andre Mertens, 
introduced’ three newly imported art- 
ists from Italy, Pia Tassinari, Enzo 
Mascherini and Ferruccio Tagliavini. 
Susan Reed sang ballads with an Irish 
harp, a zither and an instrument she 
calls “ever-living” which she picked 
up in a Third Avenue junk shop. 
Pierrette Alarie, coloratura, sang 
French sonds and told French stories. 


Christopher Lynch captivated with 
his tenor voice singing ballads of his 
native Ireland. After his informal re- 
cital he was the honor guest at a 
luncheon Ruth O’Neill gave for the 
women of Community Concerts. 

One visit was made to the Metro- 
politan Opera to hear Helen Traubel, 
Astrid Vafnay, Margaret Harshaw 
and Torsten Ralf in Die Walkure; 
two New /York-Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony concerts were heard, one with 
Artur Rodzinski conducting and 
Joseph Fuch, guest soloist; another 
with George Szell on the podium and 
Claudio Arrau the soloist, and a per- 
formance by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra with Gregor Piatigorsky, as solo- 
ist. The Columbia Opera Quartet 
with Edna Phillips, Helen Olheim, 
William Hain and Arthur. Kent, con- 
tributed to the musical lists, as did 
the trio in which Frances Yeend sings 
with Mario Lanza and George Lan- 
don. Patricia Travers dashed in from 
her New Jersey home to entertain the 
group and Whittemore and Lowe 
came to the Lotos Club to play the 
two Steinway grands brought in espe- 
cially for the occasion. 


Fort Worth Lauds 
New Opera Group 


Eugene Conley Guest in 
First Production — Local 
Singers Appear 





Fort WortH, Tex.—The newly or- 
ganized Fort Worth Civic Opera 
Association gave its first performance, 
Verdi’s Traviata, on Nov. 25 at the 
Will Rogers Auditorium before a 
capacity subscription audience of 3,000 
persons. 

Except for Eugene Conley, who 
sang Alfredo, the entire cast was 
composed of local talent. Eloise Mac- 
Donald sang Violetta; Helen Hunter, 
Flora; George Stephens, Marquis 
d’Obigny; Louis Marcella, Gaston; 
Walter Porter, Baron Douphol; Jim 
Robinson, Doctor Grenvil; Betty 
Pecor, Annina, and Melvin Dacus, 
George Germont. 

An English translation was used. 
Walter Herbert was the guest conduc- 
tor and Walther R. Volbach was the 
artistic director. A ballet from the 
Texas State College for Women, di- 
rected by Anne Schley Duggan pro- 
vided the dance interludes. 

A repeat performance of the work 
was given the following night to 
another sold-out house. The local 
press was enthusiastic about the pro- 
duction and there is a possibility that 
Madama Butterfly will be given in the 
spring as the second of the associa- 
tion’s offerings. 

The entire project is receiving 
sturdy backing from the community 
and has an operating fund of $10,000. 
The director’s council of the associa- 
tion includes Web Maddox, Mrs. H. 
G. Axtell, Murray Kyger, Mrs. F. L. 
Snyder and Mrs. August Spain. T. 
Smith is the business manager. 





Party Held at Town Hall Club 


Sigmund Spaeth was master of 
ceremonies at the Christmas Party of 
the Town Hall Club, New York City, 
on Dec. 22. Eleanor Gough, pianist, 
played a group of solos and accompa- 
nied the carol singing. Walter 
Grueninger, chairman of the music 
committee, conducted a “wise man” 
contest aided. by five Powers models, 
and Santa Claus. 

On Jan. 26 a dinner will be given in 
honor of Albert Spalding. Guests of 
honor will include Walter Damrosch, 
Fiorello La Guardia and many other 
distinguished musicians and statesmen. 
James de la Fuente, violinist, and 
Andre Benoist, pianist, will perform 
a group of Mr. Spalding’s composi- 
tions. 
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St. Louis Hears 


New Music 


Symphony Plays Rosen- 
thal and Still Works— 
Recitals Given 


St. Lours.—Rich fare was provided 
by Vladimir Golschmann and the St. 
Louis Symphony for the sixth pair of 
concerts, Nov. 23 and 24. The pro- 
gram opened with an appealing and 
sonorous performance of Milhaud’s 
orchestration of Couperin’s Overture 
and Allegro. The remaining orches- 
tral offering was a first local perform- 
ance of Manuel Rosenthal’s Musique 
de Table, conducted by the com- 
poser. 


The soloist was Artur Rubinstein, 
whose pianistic skill was put into 
effect with his playing of two widely 
contrasting types of concertos, the 
first being Mozart’s in A Major (K. 
488) which he handled most deli- 
cately. To conclude the program he 
gave a most poetic performance of 
Chopin’s Concerto in F Major. 

The concerts, Nov. 29 and 30 pre- 
sented Isaac Stern, violinist. He 
played Bach’s Second Concerto in E 
Major. His second offering was 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. The 
purely orchestral offerings were a 
first performance of William Grant 


Stil’s Bells and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth ‘ 


Symphony. 

Nathan Milstein, violinist, appeared 
on Nov. 26 at the Kiel Opera House 
before the usual capacity audience. 
His program contained the Sonata in 
G Major by Bach, the Sonata in D 
Major by Prokofieff, Paganiniana by 
Mr. Milstein, Adagio and Rondo by 
Mozart and the Concerto in A Minor 
by Glazounoff. His playing was 
superb. Artur Balsam played most 
satisfactory accompaniments. 

A sell-out crowd attended the sec- 
ond Pop concert of the Symphony on 
Dec. 1, conducted by Harry Farbman. 
The program contained works by 
Mozart, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, Gersh- 
win, Benjamin Carmichael and Wag- 
ner. Mr. Farbman had his forces well 
in hand throughout the afternoon. 

José Limon and company, assisted 
by Robert Cornman at the piano ap- 
peared on the Principia Concert and 
Lecture course in Howard Hall on 
Nov. 29. Mr. Limon’s special form 
of terpsichorean expression was 
abetted by his two female companions 
in. a program that was entertaining 
and varied. The principal work per- 
formed was Lament for Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias with music by Nor- 
man Lloyd. 

The Messiah was recently presented 
by the Kirkwood Choral Club at the 
Webster Grove High School under 
the direction of John A. Holscher. 
The soloists were Elsie MacFarlane, 
contralto; Pearl Waker, soprano; 


John L. Tuits, tenor, and John Mac- 
Donald, basso. 

A matinee concert of Music of tht 
Americas was presented on Dec. 7 by 
Samuel Marti, violinist, at the 
Webster College Auditorium. Gun- 
hild Nilsson accompanied. 

Hersert W. Cost 


Bach Festival 
In Los Angeles 


Los ANGELEs.—The annual Bach 
Festival at Los Angeles First Con- 
gregational Church was conducted 
Noy. 15, 16, 17 by Warren Martin 
and served to establish him as a first- 
rate Bach conductor. He presented 
his own choir in particularly well 
chosen excerpts from the B Minor 
Mass and conducted various smaller 
groups in chorales with chamber or- 
chestra. 

Marcel Dupré gave organ recitals 
here and a first performance in 
America of his impressive De Pro- 
fundis in Hollywood. 

Evenings on the Roof chamber 
music dedicated a program to Bach, 
Bartok, Ravel and Busoni Nov. 18 at 
the Wilshire Ebell Theater. The 
same group presented an all-Schubert 
program Nov. 11 which brought for- 
ward an excellent women’s chorus. 





The Don Cossacks arrived in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium Nov. 10 and 
made their usual joyous impression. 
A chorus of veterans from Manila 
called the International Chorus gave a 
first concert directed by Lewis Bul- 
lock and are promising material. 

Pasadena’s complete Civic Orches- 
tra directed by Richard Lert opened 
the season Nov. 10 with a Beethoven 
Third that belied its non-professional 
claim. George Antheil’s Over the 
Plains from Texas proved to be mate- 
rial for a corking ballet. Harlow 
Mills of Pasadena wrote Three Songs 
for this orchestra and they were 
melodic. | a" ey 3 





Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Gives Concert in Albany 

Avpany, N. Y.—The Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, Reinald Werrenrath, con- 
ductor, gave its 109th concert in 
Chancellors Hall on Dec. 11, under 
the baton of Reinald Werrenrath. 
Vera Weikel, soprano, was soloist. 
The chorus offered works by Le- 
Febvre, Levenson, Sweelinck, Men- 
delssohn, Andrews, Parker, Mr. Wer- 
renrath and Clokey and a group of 
Christmas numbers by Othegraven, 
Gaul, Work and Adam. Miss Weikel 
was heard in two groups by Mozart, 
Saint-Saéns, Godard, Head, age- 
naar and others. There were part 
songs sung by Messrs. Dolven, Thir- 
kildsen, Busch, Schultheis, Ragotzkie, 


Morgan, Cleveland, McKie, Erwin, 
Fleming, McManus, Underwood, 
Smith, Male, Blakeman, Parkhurst, 


Thomson, Haefner and Snow. Maurice 
G. Hortman sang an incidental solo. 
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Susan Reed 


Ballads with Harp and Dulcimer 
Accompaniment 
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Hautzig does not storm and thunder 
and ride the whirlwind? The light- 
waisted charm of his playing is priz- 
able in its own right. P. 


Alexander Uninsky, Pianist 


In an age of big-muscled and 
brassy-eared pianists it is always a 
delight to encounter an artist like 
Alexander Uninsky, who gave a series 
of performances at his recital in Car- 
negie Hall, Dec. 4, notable for 
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Alexander Uninsky 


Maryla Jonas 


dynamic subtlety and tonal refinement. 
That much-neglected range of piano 
tone between mezzo piano and mezzo 
forte is exactly the region in which 
Mr. Uninsky is most happy. A selec- 
tion of Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme of Paganini from both books 
was the most striking feature of the 
recital. Not only did the pianist take 
them at tremendous speed, but he 
shaded them in a score of ways and 
combined a maximum of bravura with 
a maximum of ease. Clear and silver 
in quality, the tone which he produced 
in rapid scale and octave passages 
was enchanting. 

Also outstanding was Mr. Unin- 
sky’s playing of Ravel’s Ondine and 
Debussy’s Etude pour les huits doigts, 
La Terrasse des Audiences du Clair 
de Lune and Feux d’Artifice. The 
shimmering colors and wave-like 
arpeggios which he produced in the 
Ravel piece and his pin-point accuracy 
and brilliance in the Debussy etude 
represented virtuosity in its highest 
estate. Mozart’s variations on Come 
un’ Agnello were rather superficially 
treated but in Chopin’s B Flat Minor 
Sonata the pianist came into his own, 
markedly so in the swirling, unearthly 
finale. Many encores were demanded 
at the close of the recital. 4 


Jennie Tourel, Mezzo-Soprano 


Jennie Tourel’s Town Hall recital 
the afternoon of Dec. 8 had all the 
features one has come to associate 
with the local “appearances of this 
enchanting artist. There was the 
usual throng, excited and adoring; the 
enthusiasm that grew more insatiable 
as the afternoon progressed and which 
numerous repetitions and extras could 
scarcely placate; the luxuriant floral 
exhibit; the singer, gracious as ever, 
more simply and becomingly attired 
than last season, also more composed 
and less theatrical in demeanor; and, 
of course, a well-stocked, diversified 
and unconventional program, tailored 
to a large variety of tastes. In short 
the occasion was an event—a super- 
fluous statement, perhaps, since Miss 
Tourel’s concerts are never anything 
less. 

Possibly not everyone would agree 
as to the most special excellences of 
the day. On a list of songs and airs 
including Haydn’s Mermaid Song, 
Handel’s O Sleep, why dost thou 
leave me, Beethoven’s Andenken and 
Busslied, a so called “Mad Scene” 
entitled From Rosie Bow’rs which 
Purcell composed for a Don Quixote 
play, several Debussy songs, one of 
those supplementary arias which Mo- 
zart added to his Figaro for the 
singer Ferrarese del Bene as well as 
a group of lyrics by Ravel, Satie, 
Poulenc and the Argentinian, Alberto 
Ginastera. From this extensive sched- 
ule the present listener had, for his 
own part, very definite preferences 
and these were by no means the ones 
which stirred up the loudest clamor. 

To this hearer Debussy’s Harmonie 
du Soir, Chevaux de Bois and Le Jet 
d’Eau, and Ravel’s Sainte were in 
point of vocalism and _ ravishing 
atmospheric quality as fine as anything 
Miss Tourel has ever done here. And 
being the commanding Mozart stylist 
she is her refulgent performance of 
the unfamiliar Figaro addition, Al 
desio di chi t’adora, stood out in un- 
forgettable nobility and classic author- 
ity. Even to some of the trivialities 


Jennie Tourel Isaac Stern 


of Satie and Poulenc the artist’s grace 
and refinement lent an illusory distinc- 
tion, 

The sensitive accompaniments of 
Erich Itor Kahn added to the quality 
of the concert. 


Maryla Jonas, Pianist 


Maryla Jonas, the Polish pianist 
whose playing last season aroused 
such animated discussion, was heard 
again in recital at Carnegie Hall the 
afternoon of Dec. 7. She again proved 
to be an unusually competent tech- 
nician, able to make the instrument 
respond almost unerringly to her in- 
tentions, and a pianist of pronounced 
musical sensitivity. It was again 
obvious from her poise and her sure 
command that she has had much ex- 
perience before the public, although 
it can scarcely be said that her pro- 
grams here have suggested the pos- 
session of a very rich repertoire. 

As before, it was disclosed that 
salient features of her technical equip- 
ment are her sensitive touch in pianis- 
simo passages and her beautifully 
smooth, fluent trill and that her tone 
above a mezzoforte becomes percus- 
sive and, consequently, hard. Her first 
group consisted of a Handel Pas- 
sacaglia, Haydn’s Variations in F 
Minor, an Andantino by Rossi and 
Mozart’s Rondo in D. In these earlier 
works, which were played with a 
good feeling for their style, and in the 
Schubert Sonata in A, Op. 120, which, 
apart from the slow movement, makes 
no considerable interpretative exac- 
tions, she did her best work. She did 
not get far below the surface of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, 
No. 2, while in the closing Chopin 
group she indulged in such rhythmic 
vagaries as to distort completely the 
essential character of some of the 
numbers. The Polonaise in B Flat, 
one of the rhythmically most sharply 
defined of all the polonaises, and two 
mazurkas were treated as if they were 
nocturnes. The F Sharp Minor Polo- 
naise, on its part, lacked the majes- 
tically dramatic and epic quality in- 
herent in it. In sum, the pianist’s use 
of.musical effects seemed to be dic- 
tated by impulse rather than the long- 
range sweep of a resourceful imagina- 
tion. There was no doubt of her pro- 
nounced success with the very large 
audience. y 


Isaac Stern, Violinist 


One of the best programs and also 
oné of the best violin recitals heard 
in Carnegie Hall in a long time won 
ardent applause for Isaac Stern, Dec. 
8. Not only did Mr. Stern begin and 
end the evening with Bach Concertos, 
but he had assembled a group of 
string players with Alexander Zakin 
at the harpsichord to accompany him. 
The central portion of the program 
consisted of Prokofieff’s Sonata in D, 
Op. 94, and Brahms’ Sonata in G, 
Op. 78. 

The taste and musical devotion dis- 
played in providing an authentic ac- 
companiment for the Bach works, in- 
stead of the usual and always unsat- 
isfactory piano, were also to be 
found in Mr. Stern’s performances. 
Both in the A Minor and the E Major 
Concertos his playing was masterly. 
Rhythmic vitality, wealth of tone and 
a constant observance of subtle ac- 
cents and turns of phrase made them 
a delight. Playing against an accom- 


paniment of strings gave the soloist a 
plastic freedom which he could not 
have achieved with the rigid collab- 
oration of the piano. Another high- 
light of the recital was Mr. Stern's 
performance of the Prokofieff sonata. 
The young violinist’s sympathy for 
contemporary music is an old story by 
now, but this was a fresh example of 
what a genuine mental grasp of a 
new musical style can add to the 
power of virtuosity. Least satisfactory 
of the evening’s performances was the 
Brahms, which was too rapidly and 
too glibly played. But the final Bach 
Concerto restored the recital to its 
high estate. This was an evening to 
remember. B. 


Jeanne Rosenblum, Pianist 


Jeanne Rosenblum, pianist, a Naum- 
burg Award winner, appeared in a 
Town Hall recital the afternoon of 
Dec. 2. She was heard in a program 
that included Bach’s C minor Toccata, 


Adagio and Fugue,  Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, a Brahms 
group, works by Chopin, Scriabine, 


Mason and Prokofieff. It was in the 
Visions Fugitives of the last named 
that she did, perhaps, her best playing. 
In Bach and Beethoven she made 
known technical aptitude and a certain 
temperamental vehemence. She was 
very cordially applauded. j 


Samuel Sorin, Pianist 


Samuel Sorin, pianist, who has won 
various awards and prizes, made a 
name for himself in the Army and ap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall several years 
ago as soloist with the Philadelphia 
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Toscanini Gives 


Traviata on Air 


Metropolitan Singers and 
NBC Symphony in Two- 
Part Broadcast 


After the successful presentation of 
La Bohéme last year as a concert per- 
formance divided into two parts, 
Arturo Toscanini gave Verdi's 
Traviata on the afternoons of Dec. 1 
and 8 with distinguished singers, the 
NBC Symphony and a chorus trained 
by Peter Wilhousky. As is customary 
here, the opera was divided into four 
acts. The cast, from the Metropolitan 
Opera with three exceptions, included 
Licia Albanese as Violetta, Jan 
Peerce as Alfredo, Robert Merrill as 
Germont, Maxine Stellman as Flora, 
Johanna Moreland as Annina, George 
Cehanovsky as Baron Duphol, John 
Garris as Gaston, Paul Dennis as the 
Marquis d’Obigny and Arthur New- 
man as Dr, Grenvil. 

Taken as a whole, 
noons were less poignant than last 
season’s experiment. This was pos- 
sibly because, although the perform- 
ances were impeccable, individually 
and collectively, the second half 
seemed an anticlimax. The first was 
mechanically better, and Mr. Tos- 
canini’s inclination to hurry tempos 
did not take such noticeable effect. 

Miss Albanese sang her music per- 
fectly and Mr. Merrill’s voice con- 
firmed one in the opinion that it is 
one of the most beautiful baritones of 
the time. Mr. Peerce, though singing 
well, especially in the first half, has 
been more effective. The smaller parts 
were flawlessly done. The chorus dis- 
tinguished itself and made much, in 
the second portion, of the _ silly 
Zingara number as well as the far-off 
Largo al Quadropedo. 

The great finale of the gambling 
scene was superbly built up, but the 
preceding ensemble was taken so fast 
that the singers could hardly keep up 
and Violetta’s pathetic little eight-bar 
phrase, thrice repeated, was lost in 
the relentless rush. The orchestra 
played with devotion and spirit, if 
with some roughness, and Mr. Tos- 


the two after- 
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NBC photo 
Fritz Reiner 


canini made it plain that this score 
contains much dramatic music which 
is ignored or unsuspected by most 
conductors. H. 
Fritz Reiner conducted the concert 
of the NBC Symphony the afternoon 
of Dec. 15. Mozart's Jupiter Sym- 
phony, music from Bela _ Bartok’s 
pantomime The Miraculous Mandarin 
and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel made 
up the program. Doubtless the most 
effective number of the concert was 
the elaborately dissonant and rhyth- 
mically intricate score of Bartok’s 
which, in its variety of garish tone 
colors and scintillating timbres is tell- 
ing even when the stage action of the 
piece is not known. The Pittsburgh 
conductor’s performance of the Mo- 
zart Symphony, on the other hand, 
was singularly cold and inflexible. 


P. 
NBC Issues New 
Story of Music Book 


The Story of Music Handbook, vol- 
ume II, has just been published in 
connection with the NBC program 
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Marguerite Kozenn, soprano, and Julius Chajes, composer and pianist, receive 


a Dvorak Diploma in Prague and are greeted at the radio station. 
Chajes, 
Fort, administrator of Radio Prague; Josef 


Albert Peck, Czech composer; Mr. 
Dvorak Society; Miss Kozenn, Dr. 


Left to right: 
Otakar Sourek, president of the 


Urban, Czech bass-baritone; Dr. Schrom, director of the station, and Jan Herman, 
secretary of the Dvorak Museum 


Marguerite Kozenn and Julius 
Chajes, composer-pianist, began their 
season with a joint recital over a 
Czechoslovak nationwide network in 
Prague on Sept. 8. On Sept. 15 they 
appeared in a Music of Nations pro- 
gram in the Salle Pleyel, Paris. 

Upon arrival in the United States 
the two artists were heard in recital 
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at the Catholic College, Adrian, 
Mich., and appeared in Boston, Mass., 
on Oct. 21. Their future appearances 
include bookings in Brooklyn; Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Columbus, O.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. ; Baltimore ; Lancaster, 
Pa. ; Minneapolis, and Birmingham, 
Mich. The artists are under the man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg. 





series of that name, now in its second 
season. The book, written by Gil- 
bert Chase, supervisor of music for 
the NBC University of the Air, deals 
with opera—its origin, rise and de- 
velopment. Each year the NBC Uni- 
versity of the Air prepares a handbook 
to supplement with its musical pro- 
grams. Last season’s volume dealt 
with symphonic forms. 

The book is divided into seven chap- 
ters: (1) The Beginnings of Opera; 
(2) Neapolitan Opera, Handel and 
Gluck; (3) Mozart, Rossini, and the 
Rise of Grand Opera; (4) Rise of 
National Opera; (5) Wagner, Verdi 
and Their Contemporaries; (6) Opera 
in the Twentieth Century, and (7) 
The Comic Muse. The volume is sup- 
plemented with record lists prepared 
by David Hall, NBC writer, and au- 
thor of the well-known Record Book. 

Frank Black directs the NBC Or- 
chestra and guest soloists in the “Story 
of Music” series, which is one of five 
programs presented by the NBC Uni- 
versity of the Air. 


Boston and Detroit 


Groups Sponsored 


Programs Slated on ABC for 
Life Insurance Company and 
Music Magazine 


The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Sompany is to begin sponsor- 
ing a series of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony, conducted by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, over a coast-to-coast network 
of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany on Jan. 21. The program will 
be heard every Tuesday evening at 
8:30 (EST) throughout the winter 
and spring. 

Paul F. Clark, president of the 
company, stated that, after considera- 
tion of many types of programs, his 
organization decided upon the Boston 
Symphony because the appeal of fine 
music is universal and will be appre- 
ciated by their policyholders and other 
devotees of this great orchestra. Spon- 
sorship will be limited to 58 stations. 

The Detroit Symphony of 95 men, 
conducted by Karl Krueger, is to be- 
gin a new series on Jan. 19 (ABC, 
Sundays, 8 to 9 p.m. EST), sponsored 
by the Musical Digest Magazine. 
Henry Reichhold, who is president of 
both the orchestra and the magazine, 
states that the program will attempt 
to bring the concert hall directly to 
radio, without the interruption of com- 
mercials, 





Broadcasters Air 
Strauss Composition 


New Arrangement of Rosen- 
kavalier Waltzes Billed by Max 
Reiter 

The radio premiere of a new sym- 
phonic version of the Rosenkavalier 
Waltzes by Richard Strauss was to be 
given by the San Antonio Symphony, 
under Max Reiter, on Orchestras of 
the Nation, Dec. 28 (NBC, 3:00 
P.M., EST). Strauss created this 
new symphonic synthesis during the 
war years. It is one of the latest 
works from the pen of the 82-year-old 
composer, 

Mr. Reiter, founder and director of 
the San Antonio Symphony, was 
formerly director of the Milan Sym- 
phony. It was there he met Strauss, 
who attended a number of Reiter’s 
performances of Strauss works. In 
informal conversation, Reiter observed 
that all of the many versions of the 
Rosenkavalier Waltzes from the 
famed opera lacked the stamp of 
authenticity and were arrangements 
rather than coherent symphonic 
syntheses. When Reiter suggested 
that Strauss himself work on a new 
one, the composer agreed and offered 
first performance to Reiter. Mr. 
Reiter directed his orchestra in the 
American concert premiere of the 











Antonio on Dec. 19. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra offered 

the radio premiere of Anis Fuleihan’s 

Three Cyprus Serenades on Dec. 14 


werk in San 


in a 
Acad- 


(CBS, 5:00-6:00 P.M., EST) 
program originating from the 
emy of Music. 

Mr. Fuleihan uses the term, “Greco- 
Mediterranean folk material” in re- 
ferring to his new work. Further, he 
asserts that the popular notion that 
oriental tunes are droning melodies, is 
all wrong—‘“for every folksong which 
fulfills the average tourist’s idea of 
authenticity by reason of its hoochy- 
koochy orientalism, there exists at 
least one which is gay and sparkling.” 

When Fritz Kreisler was soloist on 
the Bell Telephone Hour on Dec. 16 
(NBC, 9:00 P.M., EST), he gave 
the first radio performance of his most 
recent composition, Viennese Rhap- 
sodic Fantasietta. 
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Three Orchestras 
Heard in Chicago 


Szell Makes Guest Ap- 
pearances with Chicago 


Symphony 


Cuicaco. — George Szell, making 
the third of five guest appearances 
with the Chicago Symphony, repeated 
Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony on Nov. 
26. This time the work was set forth 
with scintillating effect. But Mr. 
Szell is most at home in classical 
music, and to Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony he imparted new luster and 
veauty. The Prelude to Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger was masterfully played. 

On Thanksgiving night and the fol- 
lowing afternoon Mr. Szell presented 
a program which revealed many dif- 
ferent aspects of his powers. The 
overture to Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro was sparkling, with phrases 
delicately though firmly drawn. Three 
interludes from Benjamin Britten's 
Peter Grimes were played for the first 
time in Orchestra Hall, the orchestra 
setting them forth vividly. Mr. Szetl 
then turned to Strauss’ Don Juan, 
with the same analytical care with 
which he approaches classical music. 
He closed the program with Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony. 

Désiré Defauw was back in his ac- 
customed place on Dec. 5, and con- 
ducted the orchestra in a program of 
French music. The concert opened 
with a glowing reading of Ravel’s 
Daphnis and Chloe Suite. Less ap- 
pealing was the music which followed 
—a suite from the ballet, Le Festin 
de l’Araignée of Albert Roussel. De- 
bussy’s Afternoon of a Faun followed. 
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A CHEERFUL TRIO 


Composer, interpre- 
ter and conductor 
{left to right) find 
mutual pleasure on 
the occasion of the 
world premiere of 
Deems Taylor's Elegy 
for Orchestra and the 
playing of Brahms’ 
Second Piano Con- 
certo by Artur Rub- 
instein, both con- 
ducted by Fabien 
Sevitzky on his |0th 
anniversary in In- 
dianapolis 











we 


Beautiful, too, was the performance 
of Chausson’s B Flat Symphony. 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony gave the first of two con- 
certs in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 6, and 
introduced Aaron Copland’s new 
Third Symphony. The symphony was 
magnificently played. The audience 
received it enthusiastically and _ re- 
called Mr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Cop- 
land to the stage many times. The 
second part of the program was de- 
voted to Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. 
The prelude to Mussorgsky’s Khovan- 
stchina, was played with exquisite 
subtlety of feeling. On Dec. 8, the 
Bostonians played Debussy’s La Mer, 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 
The Cincinnati Symphony was 
visiting Chicago at the same time, 
playing a concert at the Civic Opera 
House. Eugene Goossens, the regular 
conductor, was unable to be present, 
for he had suddenly fallen ill. His 
place was taken by Thor Johnson who 
led the orchestra in Brahms’ Acad- 
emic Festival Overture, Elgar’s 
Enigma Variations and Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet. RutH Barry 


Chicago Enjoys 
Varied Recitals 


Instrumentalists, Ensem- 
bles and Singers Offer 
Varied Fare 





Cuicaco.—Camille Anderson, so- 


_Prano, gave a recital in Kimball Hall 


on Nov. 22. The Trapp Family Sing- 
ers appeared in Orchestra Hall on 
Nov. 23. The audience was respon- 
sive. Orchestra Hall was filled on 
Nov. 24 when Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist, with Adolph Baller at the 
piano, gave a recital of music by 
Beethoven, Bach, Lalo and others. 
The outstanding performance of the 
afternoon was that of Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole. A Bach unaccom- 
panied sonata and a group by Saras- 
ate, Szymanowski and Brahms com- 
pleted the program. 

On the same afternoon James Baird, 
baritone, gave a recital in Kimball 
Hall, singing operatic arias and songs 
in German, French, English and 
Italian. Adolf Busch, violinist, and 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist, played chamber 
music at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 25. 
A Beethoven Sonata, Brahms’ D 
Minor Sonata and Schubert’s Fan- 
tasie were played with beautiful re- 
sults. This was the second event in 
the new Allied Arts concert course. 
On Nov. 26 Camille Nickerson gave 
3 ——— of Creole songs at Kimball 

all. 

The Joseffer String Quartet gave 
the second of a series of concerts in 
the Cordon Club on Nov. 27, present- 
ing Dvorak’s American Ouartet, 


Stanley Wilson’s three Rhapsodies, 
and Borodin’s Quartet No. 2 in D. 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, duo 
pianists, appeared on the University 
of Chicago series at Mandel Hall on 
Nov. 26, playing works by Mozart, 
Messaien, Debussy, Manziarly and 
Milhaud. 


Harold Conner, cellist, winner of 
the young artists contest of the 
Society of American Musicians, gave 
a recital in Kimball Hall on Nov. 29. 

Maryla Jonas; pianist, gave her sec- 
ond Orchestra Hall recital on Dec. 2, 
offering a program that revealed fur- 
ther aspects of her remarkable talent. 
She played Mozart’s D Minor Fan- 
tasia, a Bach Toccata and Beethoven’s 
D Minor Sonata. Her Chopin group 
was poetically interpreted, though at 
times the tone was a bit hard. Mod- 
ern Polish works by Szymanowski 
and Zarembski were also played. 
Bernice Maledon, soprano, appeared 
at Kimball Hall on Dec. 1, singing 
music by Handel, Bruch, Strauss, 


Fauré, Massenet and others. Eliza- 
beth Puckett accompanied her. 
Roland Hayes, tenor, absent for 


many years, returned to Orchestra 
Hall on Dec. 3, renewing the excellent 
impression he has always made as a 
song interpreter. Accompaniments 
were played from memory by Reg- 
inald Boardman. On the same even- 
ing Thaddeus Kozuch, talented young 
pianist, gave a recital in Kimball 
Hall. He introduced a sonata of his 
own and played works by Bach, 
Haydn, Chopin and Debussy. 

Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, 
returned after a four year absence to 
give a recital in Orchestra Hall on 
Dec. 3. A large audience greeted her 
cordially as she appeared, looking 
handsome as ever and wearing a strik- 
ing black gown. Miss Novaes played 
Bach’s D Major Toccata and two son- 
atas by Scarlatti with a beautiful touch, 
delicate, but always firm and Clear. 
Beethoven‘s D Minor Sonata, Op. 31, 
No. 2, a Chopin group, and pieces by 
Pinto, Albeniz, Guarnieri and Philipp 
closed her program. On the same 
evening Philip Blackman, baritone, 
appeared in recital at Kimball Hall. 

The Chicago Symphony Quartet, 
with the additional cello of Jenska 
Slebos appeared on the University of 
Chicago chamber music series in 
Kimball Hall on Dec. 4. Siegmund 
Levarie spoke on the chamber music 
of Schubert, and the works played 
were Schubert’s C Major Quintet, 
wer a and Wolf’s Italian Serenade 
In ° 

The original Don Cossack chorus 
and dancers with Serge Jaroff direct- 
ing, gave a concert in Orchestra Hall 
on Dec. 7. The Stuyvesant String 
Quartet played at Mandel Hall on the 
University of Chicago chamber music 
series on Dec. 3. Beethoven’s A 
Major Quartet, Op. 18, No. 5, 
Bartok’s Quartet No. 2 and Mozart’s 
Quartet in G (K. 387) made up the 
program. RutH Barry 





Menuhin Opens 


Denver Recitals 


Stevens, Milstein, Ballet, Spald- 
ing, Vronsky and Babin, Leh- 
mann Appear 


DeNvER.—The first recital of the 
season offered Yehudi Menuhin as- 
sisted by Adolph Baller at the piano. 
Several hundred people were seated 
on the stage in addition to the capacity 
audience in the auditorium. The pro- 
gram consisted of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Sonata in A Major, Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole, Debussy’s Third Sonata in 
G Minor and a group of smaller 
works. Both artists were well received. 

Risé Stevens appeared Oct. 21 and 
heightened _the fine impression she has 
made here on previous occasions. 
Theodore Saidenberg proved an ex- 
cellent accompanist. Igor Gorin gave 
a most satisfying recital Nov. 13 as- 
sisted by Valentin Pavlovsky at the 
piano. Guiomar Novaes made a dis- 
tinct impression on her first appear- 
ance in Denver on Oct. 14. athan 
Milstein appeared Oct. 28 before a 
capacity audience, and the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo made three ap- 
pearances early in November. Artur 
Rubinstein appeared on Nov. 6 and 
attracted an enthusiastic audience. 


The Fox Denver Theaters Concert 
Series opened the season with Albert 
Spalding on Oct. 15. Mr. Spalding 
gave his usual masterly performance. 
The major numbers on his program 
were Sonata in A Major by Mozart 
and Brahms’ Sonata in D Minor. 
Samuel Sorin was an admirable ac- 
companist. 

Victor Babin and Vitya Vronsky 
appeared Oct. 26 and provided a thor- 
oughly delightful evening. The 
Strauss Festival on Nov. 11 proved so 
popular in advance sales that the man- 
agement was forced to offer a special 
matinee. Both performances were 
sold out. The fourth presentation in 
the Fox Series was Lotte Lehmann on 
Nov. 20. Her program was ideally 
chosen to illustrate her particular forte 
as a Lieder singer. Gwendolyn Wil- 
liams gave excellent accompaniments. 

Joun C. KEenpeE 





Novotna and Bomar Cramer 
Give Recitals in Miami 


MraAmi.—Jarmila Novotna, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, recently 
opened the Miami Concert Bureau's 
new Celebrity Series, and Bomar 
Cramer, Indianapolis, was heard in 
recital before the Miami Music Club 
in. the Woman’s Club Auditorium on 
Nov. 13. In her recital at the First 
Christian Church, Miss Novotna was 
accompanied by Alexander Alexay in 
groups of arias, folk and art songs 
which were received with great pleas- 
ure. Mr. Cramer, in his program, of- 
fered the English Suite in E Minor 
by Bach, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, 
groups by Chopin, Brahms, Rach- 
maninoff, and Ravel. Mrs. Charles 
Crandon is president of the Miami 
Music Club. 
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Orchestra, gave his first New York 
recital at the Town Hall, Dec. 3. His 
program was devoted to Busoni’s 
transcription of Bach’s Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in D, Chopin’s B minor 
Sonata, short pieces by Leo and 
Couperin, Hindemith’s Second Sonata, 
Bartok’s Mikrokosmos, and numbers 
by Griffes and Strauss-Tausig. A 
moderate audience applauded him 
heartily. Mr. Sorin displayed much 
technical accuracy and a considerable 
expenditure of physical force. It was 
for this reason that he seemed more 
at home in the percussive works of the 
moderns than in music requiring, like 
the Chopin Sonata, poetry and imagi- 
nation. ¥. 





Janet Fairbank, Soprano 


Janet Fairbank, soprano, who for a 
number of years has provided unique 
programs of songs from the pens of 
contemporary American and foreign 
composers, gave a recital in the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, Dec. 5. 
with Henry Jackson at the piano. Of 
the 24 songs on the list, all but four 
had their first New York hearings, 
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Nathan Milstein Dorothy Eustis 


and two by Wilda, who seems to lack 
any other name, were sung for the 
first time anywhere. The Americans 
represented included Paul Bowles, 
Ned Rorem and Everett B. Helm. 

The most striking songs presented 
were Olivier Messaien’s Chants de 
Terre et de Ciel with texts by the 
composer, and sung without pause. 
While some of these were slightly 
mannered, as a whole they were inter- 
esting and widely contrasted. They 
would bear re-hearing. Poulenc’s 
Chansons Villageoises, in an entirely 
different vein were melodious and 
agreeable. Wilda’s setting of Southey’s 
narrative poem about Bishop Hatto 
and his Mausenturm inevitably 
brought up the question of the wis- 
dom of setting a long narrative poem 
of the type. Two songs by the Aus- 
trian Gottfried yon Einem were worth 
hearing but not espeeially striking. 
Miss Fairbank sang them all with 
obvious musicianship and - complete 
understanding. Mr. Jackson’s accom- 
paniments were excellent throughout 
the evening, especially so in the Mes- 
saien songs. 


Dorothy Minty, Vioinist 


Dorothy Minty, violinist, one of the 
more gratifying disclosures of last 
season, was heard in a recital at the 
Town Hall the afternoon of Dec. 7. 
Her program offered a Sonata in G 
Minor, by Purcell, the Dvorak Con- 
certo, Beethoven’s Sonata for violin 
and piano, Op. 96, the Fourth Sonata 
by Charles Ives and Bartok’s First 
Rhapsody. Brooks Smith was the as- 
sisting pianist. 

Miss Minty appeared to be suffer- 
ing from the effects of an off day. 
Much of her playing was strangely 
featureless, deficient in color and 
technical accuracy. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was regrettable that she 
chose to present the Dvorak Concerto, 
a fairly unenlivening work in any 
case and never heard to advantage 
with a mere piano accompaniment. 
The rather pedestrian performance 
lacked fire and color. There were 
some happier moments in the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, though here, too, the 
net effect was not precisely inspiring. 
The violinist was cordially applauded 
by an audience of moderate size. 


Nathan Milstein, Violinist 


Nathan Milstein’s recital at Car- 
negie Hall, Dec. 9, was not only one 
of the most superlative this artist has 
given here but assuredly one of the 
noblest examples of great violin play- 
ing heard in New York for the past 
decade. It had everything that might 
have been wished—lofty musicianship, 
all-embracing command of | styles, 
aristocracy of distinction, communica- 
tive warmth and a technique equal to 
any problem, yet wholly contemptuous 
of vain show. 

With Artur Balsam as his collab- 
orator Mr. Milstein opened his con- 
cert with an exquisitely sensitive, 
polished and poetic performance of 
Beethoven’s Spring Sonata. Although 
the two artists were careful to keep 
the work in that frame of chamber 
music intimacy it calls for, this was 
one occasion when the listener was 
not painfully conscious that Carnegie 
Hall is scarcely favorable to such del- 
icate exercises. This hearer, at all 
events, will never ask for a rendering 


Janet: Fairbank 


Dorothy Minty 


more ideally proportioned or poeti- 
cally more fragrant. And after the 
Sonata Mr. Milstein was heard in 
Mozart’s Adagio (K. 261) and the 
Rondo (K. 373), both of them among 
those diminutive masterpieces which 
the composer wrote for the Salzburg 
violinist, Brunetti. If there is more 
ideal Mozart playing today, the re- 
viewer would like to know where it 
can be found. 

Messrs. Milstein and Balsam were 
equally happy in music of so different 
a stripe as Prokofieff’s Sonata, Op. 
94, following which the violinist gave 
free rein to his technical virtuosity in 
his own Paganiniana. Schumann’s 
Abendlied, a Brahms Hungarian 
Dance, Wieniawski’s Scherzo-Taran- 
tella and a transcribed piece by 
Kodaly called Il pleut dans la ville 
brought to a close an unforgettable 
concert. P. 


Dorothy Eustis, Pianist 


Dorothy Eustis, a young pianist 
from Seattle who made her New 
York debut at the Town Hall three 
years ago, gave another recital at the 
same place, Dec. 8. Her program 
which began with five Scarlatti 
sonatas and Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasie and Fugue further included Bee- 
thoven’s Les Adieux Sonata, a Chopin 
group and pieces by Debussy and 
Saint-Saéns. An uncommonly numer- 
ous audience welcomed her effusively. 

Miss Eustis has astonishingly fleet 
fingers and can, when she chooses, en- 
compass the more delicate nuances. 
Her dynamic scale, however, is not 
well equalized and whenever she plays 
above a mezzo-forte she suffers her- 
self to be betrayed into a violence of 
touch which results in hard, metallic 
poundings. In consequence she made 
heavy work of the Beethoven Sonata 
(which, furthermore, she took at a 
dizzy speed) and marred what at first 
promised to be a tasteful performance 
of the Scarlatti pieces. P, 


Chamber Music with the Recorder 


Top-drawer ensemble playing was 
exhibited by a group of skilled musi- 
cians who played a refreshing program 
of little known chamber music of the 
17th and 18th centuries in Times Hall 
on Dec. 3. The performers included 
Alfred Mann, recorder; Lois Wann, 
oboe; Marian Head, violin; Lois Mar- 
cus Hunt, soprano; Sydney Beck, 
violin and viola; Terry Wagner, cello; 
Eva Heinitz, viola da gamba, and 
Edith Weiss Mann, harpsichord. Mr. 
Mann, who taught recorder playing 
at the State Academy in Berlin in 
pre-Hitler days and later at the Cur- 
tis Institute in Philadelphia, is only 
recently returned from European 
service in the Intelligence Division of 
the United States Army. 

Wofks by Jean Baptiste Loeillet, 


Georg Philipp Telemann, George 
Frideric Handel, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, Matthias Weckmann, Marin 


Marais and Alessandro Scarlatti were 
given sensitive, moving readings by 
various combinations of the instru- 
ments. 

The performance of Miss Hunt, who 
sang Handel’s Cantata, Nel dolce 
dell’oblio, and the aria, Stein der iiber 
alle Schatze, from Bach’s Cantata 
No. 152, was, by all odds, the most 
thoroughly satisfying part of the con- 
sistently superior program. Her voice 
is small, but exquisitely colored. It is 





capable of delicate turns of phrase and 
is backed with a flexibility and tech- 
nique which made the cruel vocal lines 
in the Bach and Handel works sound 
as simple and elementary as Three 
Blind Mice. 

The discerning audience, quick to 
recognize the merits of Miss Hunt and 
all the other players, was generous 
with its applause. More concerts by 
this group would be a welcome addi- 
tion to New York’s recital calendar. 


aVi. 


Robert Hall Collins, Baritone (Debut) 


Robert Hall Collins, baritone, pre- 
viously heard here in a performance 
of the Brahms Requiem, gave a recital 
at the Town Hall, Dec. 6. In a pro- 
gram ranging over a wide variety of 
styles and including old Italian airs, 
French songs by Lully, Rebel and 
Duparc, Lieder of Schubert, Brahms, 
Strauss, Marx, songs by Griffes, 
Golde and Malotte, a Negro Spiritual 
and the Eri tu, from Verdi’s Masked 
Ball, Mr. Collins can scarcely be 
said to have achieved a high artistic 
average. His natural vocal resources 
as such are by no means inconsider- 
able. But the large, resonant tones he 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Palestrina Society 
Revives Old Music 


New Lonpon, Conn.—A type of 
music which was one of the glories of 
the Christian church in an earlier 
era, but is seldom heard today, is be- 
ing revived by the Palestrina Society 
of Connecticut College under the di- 
rection of Paul F. Laubenstein, asso- 
ciate professor of religion. It is the 
sacred, vocal polyphony of the 16th 
century, the many voiced, unaccom- 
panied music of the Golden Age. 

The Palestrina Society is formed 
of college students, members of the 
faculty and local men and women. 
The group meets every Tuesday night 
in Harkness Chapel at the college to 
study and sing the old liturgical music. 
They gather, in the fashion of the 


early madrigal singers, around a table 
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ARTISTS IN THE MIDDLE AT MIDDLETOWN 


Aligned for the photographer ig 
e 


concert in Middletown, N. Y., are 


Gorodnitzki, 


intermission of the National Symphony's 
ft to right) Lawrence Bernhardt, Eastern 
Manager of Community Concert Service; Sascha Gorodnitzki, pian'st; 
Hans Kindler, W. Mortimer Clark, president of the Middletown 


Mrs. 


Community Concerts, and J. E. Mutch, manager of the orchestra 


MippLetown, N. Y.—The_ second 
event of the Middletown Community 
Concert Association’s season was the 
concert by the National Symphony, 


Hans Kindler, conductor, with 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, as solo- 
ist in the Rachmaninoff’s Second 


Piano Concerto. Mr. Kindler led the 


Pi He veeanantonseniates 


in the religious library of the chapel. 

During the past summer Mr. Laub- 
enstein prepared a number of Pale- 
strina motets, one of which, the Tollite 
jugum meum, the society is now re- 
hearsing. Although his work was pri- 
marily for the Palestrina Society, Mr. 
Laubenstein submitted this text to 
a New York music publishing firm. 
It was accepted for publication and 
will thus make available for general 
performance a motet that had not 
previously been available. 





Goossens Returns 
To Cincinnati 


Conductor to Complete 
Season Before Leaving 
for Australia 


CINCINNATI.—The return of Eugene 
Gossens, regular conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, after a _ six 
month absence during which he con- 
ducted orchestras in principal cities of 
Australia, England and Scotland, was 
an occasion for special tribute at the 
Nov. 23-24 pair of concerts. 

Music Hall had a festive air. The 
stage was handsomely decorated with 
chrysanthemums and laurel. The fan- 
fare played by the orchestra, signal- 
ing Mr. Goossens’s entrance, brought 
the audience to its feet affording the 
conductor a warm welcome home. For 
16 years he has been musical director 
here and many regret that he is leav- 
ing Cincinnati at the conclusion ef 
this season to take the dual post of 
conductor of the Sydney, Australia, 
Symphony and director of the New 
South Wales Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Goossens returned with a prize 
package to present at his first pair of 
concerts this season. It was the 
American premiere of an exciting 
novelty by an Australian composer, 
John Antill, a ballet suite, Corroboree. 
Mr. Antill’s music depicts the elabor- 
ate ritual dancing ceremonies of Aus- 
tralian aborigines, peoples of the bush. 


Beginning in eerie darkness, Cor- 
roboree’s weird music, in its melodic 
continuity, rhythmic energy and 


orchestra .in music by Frescobaldi, 
Wagner and Katchaturian. The asso- 
ciation, which has grown in three 
years from 500 to 1500 members, also 
hears this season, James Pease, bari- 
tone, Carroll Glenn, violinist, and the 
Platoff Don Cossacks, conducted by 
N. Kostrukoff. 


suneneenseneciaen TE ” 


gaudy orchestration simulates charac- 
teristics of Stravinsky’s Rite of 
Spring, Ravel’s Bolero, the reiterative 
drive of Shostakovitch and in its 
noisy parts, Honegger’s Pacific 231. 
But it has sufficient originality to 
give it distinction and top bracket rat- 
ing in the category of color and mood 
music that affords fascinating listen- 
ing. The orchestration calls for such 
instruments as sticks, gongs, slap- 
stick, ratchet, tom-tom, sanded and 
Chinese Temple blocks, thunder sheet, 
bull roarer and vibraphone. It re- 
ceived a remarkable forceful reading 
under Mr. Goossens’s direction. 

Alec Templeton was the piano solo- 
ist at this pair of concerts. He played 
Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto with 
persuasiveness and artistry. Rounding 
out the program were authoritative 
readings of Elgar’s Enigma Varia- 
tions and the Bach-Weiner C Major 
Toccata and Fugue. 

Paul Paray concluded his guest- 
conducting of four pairs of concerts 
on Nov. 16. Big ovations at both 
farewell concerts indicated his excep- 
tional popularity with local audiences. 
His programs, garnered chiefly from 
the older repertory, stirred Cincin- 
natians to respect and admiration. 
Under Mr. Paray’s direction Oscar 
Levant, played the Gershwin F Major 
Concerto better than he has played 
anything here since he first appeared 
as soloist. Other soloists for Mr. 
Paray’s concerts were Salvatore Bac- 
caloni and Janine Micheau. Miss 
Micheau came on from Chicago 
Opera to provide a first local hearing 
of the Ravel Scheherezade songs and 
made a very favorable impression. 
Orchestra works conducted by Mr: 
Paray included the Prelude and 
Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde, 
Schubert’s Unfinished, Beethoven’s 
Fifth, Brahms’ Third Symphonies and 
Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 

Mary LEIGHTON 





Maryla Jonas Gives Recitals 
In Dallas, Fort Worth and Austin 


DALLAs, Tex.—On Nov. 11 at Mc- 
Farlin Memorial Auditorium, the 
Polish pianist, Maryla Jonas, was the 
first attraction on the Community 
Course. She thrilled her audjence 














with her brilliant interpretations and 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Prokofieff 





and a varied group of Chopin. Miss 
Jonas was also heard on the same 
course in Austin on Nov. 15, and in 
Fort Worth, on Nov. 18. 


A vocal quartet, known as the Foot- 


light Favorites gave a semi-popular 
program on Nov. 15, for members of 
the Dallas Athletic Club. They were 
Adelaide Abbot, soprano; Lucielle 
Browning, contralto, Edward Kane, 
tenor, and John Brownlee, baritone. 
The audience was well pleased and 
they responded with several encores. 
M. C. 
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Philadelphia Men 
Play Tchaikovsky 


Tribute Paid to Memory 
of Oscar Schwar—Hils- 
berg Conducts 


PHILADELPHIA.—Conducted by Eu- 
gene Ormandy, a Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram was featured by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at its Academy of Music 
concerts on Nov. 29 and 30. Listed 
were the E minor Symphony, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, and the Mozartiana 
Suite. As a tribute to the memory of 
the late Oscar Schwar, the Orchestra’s 
tympanist for many years, the Andante 
Cantabile from the String Quartet, 
Op. 11, was played also. 

Alexander Hilsberg, concertmaster 
and associate conductor, occupied the 
podium Dec. 6 and 7, with Mr. Orm- 
andy compelled to take a rest on his 
doctor’s orders because of an injured 
arm. Beethoven’s Leonore Overture 
No. 3 and Brahms’ C minor Sym- 
phony constituted the opening part of 
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MALE QUARTET MAKES ALABAMA VISIT 


At the entrance of the Huntingdon College Chapel! on the afternoon of its per- 

formance is the National Male Quartet with two of the Civic Music Association 

members. From the left are Earle Danley, head of the music department at 

Huntingdon College and president of the Civic Music Association in Mont- 

gomery; Attilio Baggiore, tenor; Giulio Gari, tenor; Vernon Sanders, baritone; 

Bruce Mackay, bass; Walter Hatchek, accompanist to the quartet, and Fred 
Duran, treasurer of the Montgomery Civic Music Association 


Moncomery, ALA.— The National 
Male Quartet, which has been receiv- 
ing unprecedented plaudits from all 
sections of the country, is midway in 
one of the most extensive tours on rec- 


the bill and the concluding portion con- 
tributed, Dvorak’s B Minor Cello Con- 
certo. 

Brilliant virtuosity distinguished the 
interpretationm of the solo passages by 
Gregor Piatigorsky and enthuiastic ap- 
plause and many recalls denoted the 
pleasure the audience derived from his 
artistry. The program was repeated 
at the third concert in the Monday 
evening series on December 9. 

The third concert in this season’s 
Philadelphia Pops was led by Max 
Leon at the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 6. The Temple University A 
Cappella Choir, directed by Elaine 
Brown, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania Chora! Society, guided by 
Robert Elmore, offered their own 
groups and, as a combined chorus, 
joined in excerpts from Johann 
Strauss’ Die Fledermaus. The solo 
parts were sung by Lillian Shechtman, 
Beatrice Ficaro, Fritz Krueger, Edwin 
Rochmond, Francis Guarrera and 
Arthur Cosenza. Orchestral fare sup- 
plied music by Kern, Cailliet, Strauss, 
and others. As usual, Mr. Leon’s in- 
strumental aggregation included some 
80 members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Wituram E. SmiraH. 





Quaker City Begins 
Great Master Series 


PHILADELPHIA.— The 1946 - 1947 
series of Great Master Concerts, spon- 
sored by the Bach Festival Society of 
Philadelphia, got off to an impressive 
start with an all-Brahms program at 
the Academy of Music on Dec. 2. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic 
and prolonged applause acknowledged 
the conductorial achievements of James 
Allan Dash and the fine accomplish- 
ments of his soloists and choral and 
orchestral forces. 

A German Requiem, as the principal 
work, had a highly rewarding and 
communicative performance. Mr. 
Dash’s interpretative address evidenced 
discerning evaluation of structure and 
content. The choral portions attested 
to the admirable resources and prepar- 
ation of the 250 singers of the Philadel- 
phia Bach Festival Chorus and the 
solo parts engaged Barbara Stevenson, 
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ord. The members of the Montgomery 
Civic Music Association greeted them 
with the same unrestrained enthusiasm 
that has met their concerts in every 
city they have visited this season. 


MU 


soprano, and Mack Harrell, baritone. 
Seventy members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra furnished gratifying service 
to the instrumental score. 

The program also contained the 
Alto Rhapsody and the Academic Fes- 
tival Overture. Lilian Knowles voiced 
the solo part in the Rhapsody with ex- 
pressiveness and warmth and _ the 
choral passages enlisted the Baltimore 
and Ohio Glee Club of Baltimore, an 
excellent male chorus numbering more 
than 100 voices. a Ss 


Ballet Performs 
In Philadelphia 


Green Table Presented 
by Jooss Group—Numer- 
ous Recitals 


PHILADELPHIA, — Presented in the 
course of the Philadelphia Forum’s 
series, the Jooss Ballet played to a 
crowded house at the Academy of 
Music on Noy. 27. The group’s most 
famous production, The Green Table, 
once more struck by its dramatic 
potency ‘and _ effective composition. 
Other ballets were The Prodigal Son 
and Le Bosquet. 

On Dec. 1, at the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum and under the 
direction of Joseph Barone, a concert 
presented Fritz Kurzweil, pianist; 
John Ciavola, Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera baritone, and a string quartet 
consisting of Yasha Kayaloff, Mr. 
Barone, Leonard Frantz and Benja- 
min Gusikoff. 

Suites by Erlebach and Telemann 
gave special pleasure. On the same 
date, Alexander McCurdy directed 
Bach’s Magnificat with Hallie Now- 
land, Nancy Fishburn, George Lap- 
ham and Robert Grooters as the solo- 
ists. 

A Matinee Musical Club concert at 
the Bellevue-Stratford on Dec. 3, 
programmed Carol York, soprano; 
Catherine Latta, mezzo-soprano ; Mary 
Wallace, cellist, and the club’s piano 
ensemble, Agnes Clune Quinlan, direc- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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commands are so marred by a gen- 





erally defective production that even’ 


were he more of a stylist and inter- 
preter than he is the crude, spread 
and forced sounds he emits would lend 
his singing a depressing coarseness 
and monotony. Robert Payson Hill 
accompanied. A moderate audience 
applauded the recitalist. rs 


Paul Makovsky, Violinist 


Paul Makovsky, violinist of Swed- 
ish and Russian origins, returned to 
the local concert platform at the 
Town Hall the afternoon of Dec. 11. 
He had not been heard in this city 
since 1940, having meanwhile served 
in the Armed Forces. His absence 
does not appear to have diminished his 
artistic powers. Indeed, he showed 
himself a bigger and sounder player 
than he was in the past. 

In a program containing Vivaldi’s 
Sonata in A, the Adagio from Bach's 
unaccompanied Sonata in G Minor, 
Mozart’s Concerto in G, Stravinsky’s 
Divertimento and pieces by Szyman- 
owski and Wieniawski Mr. Makovsky 
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Paul Makovsky Tossy Spivakovsky 


not only proved himself a masterful 
technician and a player of rare sensi- 
tiveness and unfailing vitality but also 
a stylist of uncommon order. His 
Bach, his Mozart, his Stravinsky and 
his Szymanowski fully encompassed 
the distinctive character of each of 
these composers. Grace, warmth, 
nobility and an exceptional feeling for 
the beauty and integrity of the musical 
form were at all moments distinguish- 
ing elements of his performances. His 
tone revealed a penetrating beauty and 
his bowing a fine breadth and elas- 
ticity. The audience welcomed Mr. 
Makovsky with a justifiable warmth. 
Helmut Baerwald was his accom- 
panist. 


Tossy Spivakovsky, Violinist 


Tossy Spivakovsky gave his annual 
Carnegie Hall recital Dec. 11. A 
numerous audience received the violin- 
ist with warmth. His program 
offered Bach’s E minor Adagio and 
Allegro and the unaccompanied Prae- 
ludium and Fugue in G Minor, an 
Adagio in E by Viotti, Beethoven’s 
Kreutzer Sonata (in which the pian- 
ist was Artur Balsam), Four Roma- 
nian Folk Dances by Bartok, three 
Chopin Etudes transcribed by the 
violinist himself, a Ukelele Serenade 
by Copland and Kochanski’s tran- 
scription of Paganini’s Campanella. 

Mr. Spivakovsky’s playing was 
marked by its usual musicianship and 
technical skill. Now and then, indeed, 
it revealed an excess of vibrato and a 
somewhat cloying sentimentality of 
expression, though it was in the main 
vital, rhythmically forceful and secure 
as to intonation. Some of his very 
best work was done in the Bach 
pieces, given with breadth and distinc- 
tion of style. He showed, in addition, 
a true flair for the pieces in a more 
modern idiom. + 


Eugene Istomin, Pianist 


Both idealism and_ interpretative 
versatility were displayed in the pro- 
gram which Eugene Istomin chose for 
his recital in Carnegie Hall, Dec. 6. 
The only novelty on the list was a 
Suite by Adolf Busch, but all of the 
music which the young artist per- 
formed was exacting in nature. He 
began with two preludes and fugues 
from the second book of Bach’s Well 
Tempered Clavier and Beethoven’s 
Variations in C Minor. Schubert’s 
Sonata in A, Op. 120, Brahms’ Inter- 
mezzo, Op. 117, No. 2, and Capriccio, 
Op. 116, No. 3, Mr. Busch’s Suite, 
Debussy’s La terrasse des audiences 
du clair de lune and General Lavine, 
and Chopin’s Andante spianato and 
grande polonaise made up the rest of 
the program. 

In the Schubert Sonata Mr. Isto- 
min’s feeling for phrase, extraordinary 
technical comamnd and imagination 
came to the fore. The Bach preludes 
and fugues and the Beethoven Varia- 
tions were intelligently played but 
they lacked spaciousness and inner 
glow. Rhythmic unevenness and other 
distracting mannerisms marred his 
performance of the Sonata, but they 
were outweighed by his sensitive com- 
prehension of the spirit of the work. 
Mr. Busch’s Suite, made up of a 
Scherzo, Song Without Words and 
Allegro Bizarro, has nothing partic- 
ularly new to say, but it is admirably 
written and Mr. Istomin played it 


Yara Bernette 


Rose Bampton 


brilliantly. The Debussy preludes 
proved the pianist to be an adroit 
colorist. If this recital was uneven 
and tentative in some ways, it proved 
that Mr. Istomin has both power and 
a constantly growing musical per- 
sonality. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic. B. 


Yara Burnette, Pianist 


Yara Burnette, a pianist from Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, who was heard in the 
Town Hall a few years ago, came 
from her mountain city to New York 
especially for a single recital in. the 
same auditorium on Dec. 13. Be it 
said that, looked at from the artistic 
point of view, the move was a highly 
successful one. 

Miss Burnette is an _ interesting 
pianist of a type not often heard, one 
who makes her technique the servant 
of her musicianship instead of the 
reverse. She has a firm, large tone 
and a sense of phrase, not to mention 
artistic discrimination. These gifts 
combined, made the recital one of un- 
usual interest and it would be inter- 
esting to hear her in another program. 

Beginning with Mozart’s Varia- 
tions on a Minuet by Duport, played 
delicately and with understanding, the 
pianist went on to Busoni’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s C Major Toccata, not 
one of the reviewer’s favorite works 
but one requiring both skill-and dex- 
terity. Then came Beethoven’s Sonata. 
Op. 31, a fine piece of playing espe- 
cially the second movement. There 
may be persons who can make Mus- 
sorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition 
interesting. Miss Burnette at least 
played them deftly and made some dis- 
tinction between these very episodic 
pieces. The final work was a Brazil- 
ian Cycle by Villa-Lobos, a curious 
work and in some parts striking. 
This was an evening of unusually fine 
piano playing. H. 


irene Beamer, Contralto 


Irene Beamer, contralto, gave a 
song recital in the Times Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 8, with Walter 
Golde at the piano. Mr. Golde sub- 
stituted for Edwin McArthur pre- 
viously announced. 

Miss Beamer offered a well chosen 
program. Beginning with Gluck’s 
over-sung Divinités du Styx, she 
went on to a group of Schubert, one 
of which, Ariette der Claudine, un- 
familiar to the present writer, was 
especially well sung. Mahler’s Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen were poign- 
ant in their presentation. An English 
group was of uneven interest but Mr 
Golde’s The Deeper Love was striking 
and Warlock’s In an Arbor Green 
was another interesting song. The 
final group included works by Nor- 
mand, Chausson, Baton, Ravel and 
Falla. 

Miss Beamer’s singing is interest- 
ing. She delivered her numbers with 
musicianship which was further en- 
hanced by enunciation of unusual 
clarity in all languages used. She 
should be heard again and frequently. 
Mr. Golde’s accompaniments were, as 
always, perfection. H 


Rose Bampton, Soprano 


An audience which filled the Town 
Hall and even occupied a part of the 
stage greeted Rose Bampton with 
enthusiasm when she appeared in re- 





cital the afternoon of Dec. 15. A 
striking figure in red velvet Miss 
Bampton offered a program of un- 
usual value in which German Lieder 
predominated. A group of American 
songs by Carpenter, Norman Fraser, 
Wintter Watts and the highly gifted 
accompanist of the occasion, Brooks 


Smith, concluded the event. The 
Lieder included Schubert’s An die 
Leier and Wohin, $Schumann’s 


Abschied vom Walde and Provenza- 
lisches Lied, five Brahms lyrics, in- 
cluding Es liebt sich so lieblich im 
Lenze, Liebestreu, Meine Liebe ist 
Grin, and O komm, holde Sommer- 
nacht, Strauss’s Heimkehr and Wie- 
genlied and Wolf’s Alle gingen, Herz, 
zu Ruh and the rarely heard Wald- 
madchen. More Lieder were added as 
encores. 

Miss Bampton was in good voice 
and revealed in her interpretations a 
close study of the mastersongs she 

(Continued on page 25) 
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undertook. She brought to them 
considerable effusiveness and enthu- 
siasm, as well as a rather forceful 
sense of theatrical effect. Vocally she 
did few things better than. Strauss’s 
tender Wiegenlied or Hugo Woli’s 
delightful Waldmadchen. By and 
large the concert was one of her most 
striking accomplishment in recent sea- 
sons, 





Ricardo Odnoposoff, Violinist 


As far as the technical amenities are 
concerned, Ricardo Odnoposoff, who 
gave a violin recital in Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 13 is a model. His tone was 
always warm, his phrasing suave and 
silken, and his intonation accurate. He 
was recalled four or five times after 
playing Reger’s Sonata in A, Op. 42, 
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Ricardo Odnoposoff and Jacob 
Kostakowsky, whose concerto the 
violinist played 


No. 2, which is a notable achievement 
for any violinist. In a piece called 
Croquis Chinois by Leemans and in 
the Kochanski version of Paganini’s 
La Campanella le accomplished amaz- 
ing feats almost with nonchalance. 

Yet the potential of excitement and 
interpretative individuality in his play- 
ing was not always at a satisfying 
level. Mr. Odnoposoff’s performance 
of Brahms’ Sonata in D Minor was 
impeccable in surface finish but missed 
the tranquil glow and tragic undertone 
of the work. And not even his de- 
voted skill could make the Concerto by 
Kostakowsky sound like anything but 
aimless improvisation. With a concert 
version of the Rosenkavalier waltzes 
and a dance from Falla’s Vida Breve 
the violinist was again in best form. 
Gregory Ashman was the excellent ac- 
companist. 


Montoya and Seegar 
Play Joint Recital 


Strings at Midnight, a program in 
Town Hall at 11:30 P.M. on Dec. 7 
presented two veritable wizards of the 
guitar and the banjo. They were 
Carlos Montoya and Peter Seegar. 
Mr. Montoya, who plays his guitar in 
true gypsy fashion, performed intri- 
cate Spanish folk works with beauty 
of tone and almost unbelievable tech- 
nical facility. Mr. Seegar’s numbers 
were as strictly backwoods as regards 
origin as the instrument he played. 
They included such favorites as Ris- 
selty Rosselty, Cumberland Bear 
Chase, East Virginia, John Henry 
and Keep My Skillet Good and 
Greasy. The only weak point of the 
evening’s entertainment was a young 
man whom the management had ap- 
pointed to read “introductions” to each 
number presented, all of which pro- 
vided disagreeable interruption to 
whatever continuity the program may 
have had. M. 


Arrau Plays Schumann 
For Friends of Music 


The concert of the New Friends of 
Music on Dec. 8, late afternoon, took 
the form of a recital.by Claudio Arrau 
of piano music by Schumann, the pro- 
gram consisting of two of the com- 
poser’s infrequently played longer 
works, the Davidsbiindlertanze and 
the Kreisleriana. In his approach to 
these works it was obvious that the 
Chilean pianist was in pronounced 
sympathy with the music. 

In addition to a complete and facile 
command of all the technical problems 
involved, he brought emotional 
warmth and a sure intellectual grasp 
to the exposition of the multifarious 
moods that characterize these two 
musical panoramas of emotions and 
states of mind. There were places 
where the more tenderly sentimental 
values were not completely realized 
but a fine sense of proportion was 
generally observed. Tonally there was 
much harshness but it was readily ap- 
parent that this was not altogether, 
at any rate, the pianist’s fault. The 
customary large New Friends audi- 






ence was obviously deeply impressed 
by the sincere and discerning inter- 
pretions offered. ‘ 


Pascal String Quartet 


The Pascal String Quartet, the 
official quartet of the French radio, 
gave an uncommonly provocative con- 
cert at its first local appearance at 
Town Hall on Dec. 9. The organiza- 
tion takes its name from its able viola 
player, Leon Pascal, with whom are 
associated Jacques Dumont and Mau- 
rice Crut, violinists, and Robert 
Salles, cellist. The program offered 
consisted of Mozart’s so-called Dis- 
sonance Quartet, No. 17, the Brahms 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, No. 1, 
and Ravel’s Quartet in F Major. 

The salient impression created by 
the performances of the two German 
works was that these visitors have 
attained an exceptionally well co-or- 
dinated ensemble. The utmost nicety 
of tonal balance was achieved at all 
times and there was the most metic- 
ulous synchronization in all technical, 
rhythmical and interpretative details. 
This meticulousness, however, was 
carried to the point of a preciousness 
that to a considerable extent vitiated 
the vitality the players all brought to 
their work and proved belittling to the 
Brahms music especially. The tone 
was far from ingratiating, being pre- 
vailingsly thin and wiry, but it 
seemed logical to attribute this to the 
possibly poor quality of the instru- 
ments used. 

In the Ravel work, however, an 
entirely different facet of the group’s 
artistic competence was suddenly dis- 
closed. Now on their own national 
territory and unhampered by undue 
apprehension as regards classical con- 
ventions, the Pascal players gave an 
unforgettable performance of their 
countryman’s music, a performance of 
such amazing tonal beauty, flexibility 
and imaginative resourcefulness as 
literally to re-create the work. Such 
a contrast in tonal investiture alone 
was almost beyond belief. The audi- 
ence, naturally, was stimulated to ex- 
press its appreciation demonstratively. 

Si 


John Cage Music 


A concert of music by John Cage 
for prepared pianos was given in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Dec. 
10, the performers being William 
Masselos and Maro Ajemian, pianists. 
It was repeated the following even- 
ing. Mr. Cage’s music is not unknown 
here, as recitals of it have been given 
at the Museum of Modern Art and 
at the New School for Social Re- 
search, The program presented on 
this occasion included Three Dances 
for Two Pianos; Four Sonatas for 
solo piano, played by Miss Ajemian; 
and A Book of Music for Two Pianos. 

Mr. Cage prepares his pianos by 
inserting rubber, metal, wood, felt and 
other materials between the strings, 
thereby changing the pitch and com- 
pletely altering the quality of the 
sound. Consequently his compositions 
have a similarity with oriental and 
primitive music. Rhythm becomes 
more important than pitch, and tone 
qualities are more sharply accentuated 
than in harmonic, western music, The 
works performed at this concert were 
extremely exacting and Miss Ajemian 
and Mr. Masselos distinguished them- 
selves. The audience was obviously 
fascinated. N. 


Maggie Teyte, Soprano 


In her third recital presented by the 
Town Hall Music Committee on Dec. 
11, Maggie Teyte presented a request 
program which included many works 
she had previously sung, among them 
Chausson’s Chanson Perpetuelle and 
Marx’s Valse de Chopin with string 
quartet accompaniment. The vivacious 
English soprano was, as always, par- 
ticularly effective in French numbers 
and when, as a final encore after a 
Hahn group, she sang the inevitable 
Si Mes Vers Avaient des Ailes for the 





crowd on the stage, the audience's 
enthusiasm could hardly be contained. 
Her informal comments before a song 
by Virgil Thomson endeared her fur- 
ther, and she repeated it as she did 
also a song from the Auvergne tran- 
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ON THE SET IN 
ARGENTINA 


Marisa Regules on a 
movie lot in South 
America, where she 
starred in the film, 
the Life of Albeniz. 
Miss Regules, who is 
now touring in the 
United States, in ad- 
tion to giving con- 
certs in Argentina 
this summer, record- 
ed most of the musi- 
cal score in the 
Albeniz picture, in 
which she appeared 
in the role of Blanche 
Selva, pianist 








Pittsburgh Events 
Reach Peak 


Boston Symphony Ap- 
pears — Reiner Leads 
Local Orchestra 


PittspurGH.— Within the last 
month Pittsburgh has had more con- 
certs than ever before. Patrice Mun- 
sell regaled the patrons of May Beegle 
Concert series, Fritz Kreisler gave a 
memorable recital under the same aus- 
pices, and the Icelandic Singers 
brought a note of originality to Syria 
Mosque, sadly lacking in these hectic 
days. 

Mack Harrell sang  Schubert’s 
Liederkreis, Die Schéne Miillerin, for 
the New Friends of Music one of the 
finest recitals since Lotte Lehmann’s 
last Lieder recital. 

The Boston Symphony played two 
concerts under the sponsorship of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, in- 
cluding splendid interpretations of 
Tchatkovsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
Aaron Copland’s Third Symphony, the 
Scheherazade Suite, Debussy’s La 


Mer, Ravel’s Pavane, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony. 

A repeat performance of the Pitts- 
burgh Opera Society’s Fidelio had 
Regina Resnik heading the cast, Paula 
Lenchner as Mercelline, James Pease 
as Rocco, Eric Rowton as Florestan 
and Laszlo Chabay as Jaquino. Rich- 
ard Karp directed. 

The Hebrew Y presented Joseph 
Fuchs in a musicianly program in- 
cluding a Bach Sonata and Fauré’s A 
Major Sonata. The first concert of 
the Mendelssohn Choir brought Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Holst’s 
Hymn of Jesus. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony Society’s 
programs show Gregor Piatigorskv 
playing the Schumann Concerto, Alec 
Templeton in a Pop concert offering 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Concerto, Jo- 
seph Szigetti in Beethoven’s Romance 
and Corelli’s La Folia and a Bartok 
Portrait. Symphonies included, 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler, Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica, Mozart’s Jupiter, 
Prokofieff’s Classical and the Shosta- 
kovitch Ninth. 

Kodaly directed his Dances from 
Galanta, and Reiner’s novelties in- 
cluded Bartok’s The Miraculous Man- 
darin. Virgil Thomson directed six 
of his portraits. J. Frep LissFett 
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Variety Marks 
Boston Programs 


Pinza Recital Outstand- 
ing—Lily Pons Appears 
—Symphony Returns 


Boston.—We here in Boston have 
had variety a-plenty in the musical 
line this fortnight past, but little in 
the way of highly substantial mate- 
rial. “Mostly sauce and little sub- 
stance”, to paraphrase Henry VIII as, 
tossing the chicken bone over his 
shoulder, he referred acidly to Cran- 
mer’s sermons. 

Outstanding for musicianship and 
quality of program, however, was the 
recital that Ezio Pinza gave in the 
ballroom of Hotel Statler. This was 
the season’s second Boston Morning 
Musicale in aid of the Boston School 
of Occupational Therapy. Beginning 
with old arias, which included Qui 
sdegno non s ’accende from The Magic 
Flute and Se vuol ballare from The 
Marriage of Figaro, Mr. Pinza 
traversed a rewarding list that in- 
cluded songs of Fauré, Respighi, 
Bouval, Bruneau and Cimara, and 
ended with that touching air Si la 
rigueur out of Halévy’s La Juive. The 
great Metropolitan bass-baritone was 
in the best of voice, and he sang 
every number with his usual polish 
of style and fluent technic. 

Another visitor from the Metro- 
politan has been Lily Pons, radiant— 
under fancy lighting—in a billowing 
white gown under black lace, and 
wearing what looked like an enormous 
diamond collar. Symphony Hall was 
filled for this event, even to some 
stage seats, and of course the audi- 
ence was extremely generous with ap- 
plause, to the extent of breaking in 
at a climactic point in Rosina’s Una 
voce poco fa from The Barber of Se- 
ville. The afternoon consisted of 
leggiero trifles, like Charmant Oiseau, 
Lakme’s Bell Song, and some less 
sugary things, like songs of Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff and Ravel. All very 
pretty, but not very moving emotion- 


ally. Cecil Gordon was the accom- 
panist, substituting for Frank La- 
Forge, who was sick, and Frank 


Versacci handled the flute obbligati. 
The Cambridge Collegium Musicum, 
composed of Erwin Bodky, harpsi- 
chord; Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violin, and 
Iwan d’Archambeau, have embarked 
upon another series of three concerts, 
devoted to 18th Century music. Their 
first program assembled rare cham- 
ber works of Bach, Handel and Vival- 
di, which they played in the suitable 
auditorium of Rindge Technical School 
in Cambridge. An admirable series, 
deserving of public support. 


Copland Symphony Heard 


Returned from its annual tour of 
mid-western cities, the Boston Sym- 
phony gave two concerts of mostly 
familiar music, Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting. Aaron Copland’s Third 
Symphony, which I regard as one of 
the two best American symphonies yet 
composed (the other being the Third 
of Roy Harris), was repeated. Gregor 
Piatigorsky took over the cello solo 
in Haydn’s Cello Concerto with his 
customary spectacular virtuosity. For 
the rest, there were two Wagner Pre- 
ludes, those to Lohengrin and Die 
Meistersinger. 

The log of this period also records 
the names of The Icelandic Singers, a 
well-trained male chorus who sang 
mediocre music at their Boston debut 
in the Richmond Celebrity Series; 
baritone David Blair McClosky and 
pianist Elvin Schmitt; pianist Edith 
Stearns; pianist Shura Cherkassky of 
terrific speed and gigantic technic, and 
the Trapp Family Singers, who in 
their annual visit, gave two programs 
devoted largely to Christmas carols. 

Those competent entertainers. Larry 
Adler, harmonica virtuoso, and dancer 





Paul Draper; five singers calling 
themselves Russian Stars of Opera; 
Leo Litwin and his orchestra and the 
jazz orchestra of Duke Ellington also 
have been heard. Cyrus DurRGIN 


Buffalo Concert 
Series Begin Year 


Teyte Begins Course— 
Arts and Chromatic Or- 
ganizations Active 


BuFrFaLo.—Great interest was cen- 
tered upon the first concert of the 
1946-47 season presented by Zorah 
Berry with the appearance of Maggie 
Teyte in Kleinhans Music Hall. Sing- 
ing before a select audience Miss 
Teyte displayed her art at its finest. 
George Reeves at the piano deserves 
the highest praise. 

On Oct. 16, Zorah Berry presented 
Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Town Choir 
under Rev. Francis Schmidt, with 
John Foley at the piano. This ex- 
cellently trained choir sang accurately 
and with clean enunciation. 

The popular First Piano Quartet 
gave its annual concert on Oct. 23 
at Kleinhans Hall. An enthusiastic 
audience greeted the pianists, who 
again presented a delightful concert of 
piano classics. Zorah Berry also pre- 
sented the Foxhole Ballet on Oct. 25 
in the Mary Seaton Room. Yehudi 
Menuhin was presented in a recital 
on Nov. 12 at Kleinhans Hall and 
drew a capacity house, with 200 addi- 
tional seats on the stage. Other con- 
certs during the latter part of October 
and early part of November included 
a song recital by the baritone, Vincent 
Mattina on Oct. 21 which drew a ca- 
pacity audience that filled the Mary 
Seaton room. He was assisted by 
Anthony Militello, guitarist, and An- 
thony Scibetta, pianist, with Karl 
Koch at the piano for Mr. Mattina. 

The Chromatic Club of Buffalo 
opened its 1946-47 season with a re- 
cital by the pianist, Squire Haskin 
and T. Francis McLaughlin, baritone, 
on Oct. 28, in the Mary Seaton room. 
Particularly noteworthy was the fine 
art of Squire Haskin. Mr. McLaugh- 
lin was heard in songs by Handel, 
Schumann, Kahn and Schubert which 
were greatly enjoyed. Walter Peek 
was the efficient accompanist. 

On Nov. 3, the Liberal Arts Club 
of Buffalo presented Alexander Kipnis 
in recital at Kleinhans Music Hall. 
This program included works by Mo- 
zart, Strauss, Stravinsky, Mussorgsky 
and a group of Jewish folk songs. Leo 
Taubman was at the piano. 

On Nov. 4, at Hotel Statler Ball- 
room, a capacity audience attended the 
45th annual concert of the Kalina 
Singing Society, a brilliant chorus of 
women’s voices directed by John Lezon. 

The Chromatic Club presented the 
talented young American pianist, Con- 
stance Keene in the first of its evening 
artist series on Nov. 18 in the Klein- 
hans Hall. She played with fine un- 
derstanding and brilliant technique. 

BENNO ROSENHEIMER 


| Obituary | 


Mrs. CarLos pve Herepra, 81, 
one of the founders of the Berk- 
shire Music Festival, died at her sum- 
mer home in Lenox, Mass., on Dec. 
15. She was born Georgie Bruce 
Cook, in Bath, N. Y., the daughter of 
Henry H. Cook, a New York banker. 








Ricuarp W. G. WELLING, a found- 
er of the New York Symphony 
Society and later, for some years sec- 
retary of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, died in St. Luke‘s Hospital, 
on Dec. 17, after a short illness, in his 
88th year. He was a graduate of 
Harvard of the Class of 1880, and was 
a prominent figure in civic reform. 
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Mia Slavenska 


Ballerina Organizes 
New Ballet Group 


Mia Slavenska, ballerina, returns to 
the concert stage next season after a 
year’s absence. Miss Slavenska has 
organized a new dance company to be 
known as Ballet Variant and has 
signed contracts for a transcontinental 
tour under the direction of F. C. Cop- 
picus and F. C. Schang of Columbia 
Concerts. 

Miss Slavenska, who appeared in the 
motion picture Ballerina is now re- 
hearsing with her company in Holly- 
wood, and her tour will originate on 
the west coast in mid-October. 


Elvira Helal Sings at 
Brooklyn Academy 

Brooktyn, N. Y. lal, 
soprano, accompanied by a chamber 
orchestra and with Julio Occhiboi at 
the piano, was heard in a concert at 
the Academy of Music on Noy. 21. 
Miss Helal sang arias from The 
Daughter of the Regiment, Faust, 
Rigoletto, Don Giovanni and Norma, 
a song from Strauss’ The Great 
Waltz, Ware’s This Spring, Bene- 
dict’s Venetian Carnival and works by 
Creatore and Bizet. 











An Hour of Music to Hold 
Auditions in January 


An Hour of Music will hold audi- 
tions for singers early in January. 
Information in regard to dates may be 
obtained from Mr. R. B. Lanier, 123 
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E. 35th Street, New York 16. An 
Hour of Music was instituted in 1939, 
to give appearances to talented young 
artists who have not yet made debuts 
in New York. Audiences are invited 
and are composed of persons of 
musical sympathy and discrimination. 
The performers are chosen by a jury 
of professionals. 


Cincinnati Enjoys 
Diverse Recitals 


Jonas, Tourel, Guilet 
Quartet, Goldsand and 
Ballet Appear 


CINCINNATI. — Of especial interest 
among numerous recitals here during 
the past month were those of Maryla 
Jonas and Jennie Tourel in the Mat- 
inee Musicale Club’s series; the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber Music Society’s of- 
fering of a concert by the Guilet 
String Quartet; the return of the 
Jooss Ballet and the all-Beethoven 
piano recital played by Robert Gold- 
sand. 

Although Miss Jonas won a host of 
devotees for her brilliant playing of 
a varied program, her artistic virtues 
and faults comprise extremes. Failure 
to grasp the overall structure of im- 
posing works and tendency to be 
erratic in gauging tonal balance, mar 
her playing. Best on her program 
were a Chopin waltz and a Schubert 
impromptu played with exquisite tonal 


expression and delicate shading of 
phrase. 
Miss Tourel’s singing was even 


more engaging this season than when 
she was introduced last year. Vocal 
opulence and color variety enhance the 
natural beauty of her voice and her 
interpretative artistry reached a peak 
of excellence in her French group of 
Debussy, Dupare and Fauré songs. 

Highlight of the Guilet String 
Quartet’s program was the treat they 
provided to chamber music connois- 
seurs by their outstanding perform- 
ance of Ravel’s Quartet, although im- 
pressive ensemble and fine tonal bal- 
ance was preserved in Beethoven and 
Mozart quartets. 

Most impressive of the new and 
old repertory, danced by the Jooss 
Ballet, Green Table remains the com- 
pany’s tour de force. Rolf Alexander 
gave a distinguished and_ vividly 
ghoulish account of the Death role, 
substituting for Kurt Jooss who was 
recovering from an injury. 

Robert Goldsand’s technical prowess 
and discriminate musicianship offered 
a rewardingly authoritative Beethoven 
evening. John Quincy Bass, playing 
the Rachmaninoff second Piano Con- 
certo supplied the brilliant feature of 
the second Pop concert of the season, 
Reuben Lawson conducting. 


Other concerts of note were the 
first local appearance of Asadata 
Dafora, celebrated African dancer, 


and his company, with Jose Becer- 
rill’s warrior dance stealing top hon- 
ors; fine organ recital by Virgil Fox; 
an enjoyable session with Duke EI- 
lington’s band with Django Reinhart, 
guitarist and a concert by the Boys’ 
Town Choir. 
Mary LEIGHTON 





Baltimore Soprano 
Makes Opera Debut 


BattrmoreE, — When the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Opera Company pre- 
sented La Bohéme at the Lyric on 
Nov. 22, a Baltimore singer, Eva de 
Luca, appeared as Mimi, making her 
local debut. She sang and acted with 
ease and conviction. Others in the 
cast added to the luster of the per- 
formance. Guiseppe Bamboschek con- 


ducted. 
During November large audiences 
attended the Friday Afternoon Re- 


citals at Peabody which were played 








Rose 
Spiva- 


Novaes, pianist; 
and Tossy 


by Guiomar 
Bampton, soprano, 
kovsky, violinist. 

Celia Brace, violinist, and 
Franke, pianist, appeared at Cadoa 
Hall, Nov. 12 in a sonata recital. 
Both artists deserve full praise for the 
vivid presentation given to an Ernest 
Bloch’s sonata and to refined readings 
of Brahms and Mozart works. 


Roberta 


Fritz Kreisler, accompanied by 
Carl Lamson, played at the Lyric, 
Nov. 25. He held the audience spell- 
bound. It took many encores to ap- 
pease his clamoring auditors. The 
Boys Town Choir, Rev. Francis 
Schmitt, director, John Foley at the 
piano, 


sang a diversified program at 
the Lyric, Nov. 9. F. B. 





Allan Grant 


Susan Reed 





Victor records. Daughter of Dan 
Reed, playwright, and of Isadora Ben- 
nett, music publicist, Miss Reed will 
open her concert tour in October under 
the direction of F.-C. Coppicus and F. 
C. Schang of the Metropolitan Musi- 
cal Bureau, a division of Columbia 
Concerts. 


Dallas Svnunbneey 
Presents Segall 


Brazilian Pianist Plays 
Beethoven — Contem- 
porary Music Offered 


DaLLas. — Two subscription pro- 
grams by the Dallas Symphony were 
added to the opening one of Nov. 3, 
one on Nov. 10 and the other on Nov. 


17, at Fair Park auditorium in the 
afternoons, with Antal Dorati con- 
ducting. 

On Nov. 10, the program was 


opened with The Euryanthe Overture 
by Weber, followed by Beethoven’s 
First Concerto with the Brazilian 
pianist, Bernado Segall, soloist. Mr. 
Segall charmed his audience with his 
interpretation and displayed technical 
skill. Schubert’s Seventh Symphony 
was also inspiringly played. 

There was no soloist for the pro- 
gram given on Nov. 17 under Mr. 
Dorati, except members of the orches- 
tra who were heard in solo parts in 
the Brandenburg Concerto, No. 1 of 





Bach, interpreted in masterly fashion 
and loudly acclaimed. The Mozart 
Susan Reed Signed Symphony No. 41, received an im- 
By Columbia Concerts samneges ie Ae 
of Music from Peter Grimes 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 12) 


detail. Indeed, there were moments 
when the reading impressed one as al- 
most over-elaborate and sophisticated. 
Nowhere was this more apparent than 
in the Funeral March, of which one 
seldom hears a rendering so extraor- 
dinarily graded in its dynamic plan 
and so sharply etched in every infin- 
itesimal particular of its phrasing. 
Mr. Szell’s treatment of the scherzo 
reminded this listener of the winged 
performance of this page one used to 
experience under the late Karl Muck. 
Except for one momentary slip the 
horns played the trio with a fullness 
of golden tone. And in the last move- 
ment the poco andante—to cite only 
one feature—was unforgettable. 

Mr. Arrau performed the concerto 
with technical address and unfailing 
clearness but also with a rather hard, 
chilly tone and more angularity than 
grace of contours. He had the advan- 
tage of a perfectly adjusted accom- 
paniment from Mr. Sze P. 

On Sunday 1 Pameen Mr. Szell 
again conducted the Eroica. Mr. Ar- 
rau played the Liszt Concerto in A 
with a bravura and rhythmic drive 
that made even its shoddiest measures 
sound exciting. A superb perform- 
ance of Wagner’s Tannhauser Over- 
ture completed a memorable afternoon. 





Philharmonic-Symphony 
Children's Series 

The second Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony concert in the children’s series, 
was given under the baton of Rudolph 
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Ben Greenhaus 
George Szell and Claudio Arrau 


Ganz in Carnegie Hall on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 14, with Harriet Shirvan, 
14-year-old pianist as soloist in the 
first movement of the Rubinstein D 
Minor Piano Concerto. Young Miss 
Shirvan gave an excellent rendition 
of the concerto, displaying adequate 
technique and an already mature sense 
of musical values. The remainder of 
the program was given over to music 
of a Christmas character, Berezow- 
sky’s Christmas Festival Overture 
No. 2, the second and third move- 
ments from Dvyorak’s New World 
Symphony, the Polonaise from Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Christmas Night, and 


for the Everybody Sing, Adeste 
Fideles, Deck the Hall and Silent 
Night. N. 


Messiah Given in Utah 

Sart Lake Ciry.—On Dec. 29 the 
Salt Lake Oratorio Society was to 
give its annual performance of Han- 
del’s Messiah in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle. Otto Klemperer conducted and 
Marie Powers was the leading soloist 
contralto. This performance of Han- 
del’s Messiah has become a tradition 
of the Christmas season and has been 
given for over 10 seasons. 


RECITALS 


(Continued from page 22) 


scribed by Richard Manning. In spite 
of an evident cold, she held her 
listeners spellbound with her inimi- 
table art from the first, although she 
hardly warmed up until the Chausson 
Le Temps de Lilas, having first sung 
songs by Monsigny, Scarlatti and 
Rachmaninoff. An encore by Celius 
Doughtery was also much acclaimed. 
George Reeves was at all times the 
incomparable partner in her success. 








Paulist Choristers 
Give Holiday Concert 

The Paulist Choristers of New 
York, under the direction of Father 
Foley, sang in the Times Hall on 
Dec. 11. Their program included 
compositions by Palestrina, Byrd, 
Vittoria, Hassler, Mozart, Wadding- 
ton, Morley, Dowland, Purcell, Kas- 
talsky and Arkangelsky, and numer- 
ous Christmas carols. Henry Mar- 
coux was the baritone soloist. A 
Capacity audience disclosed its ap- 
proval of the singing and the choice of 
program with enthusiastic seahnte. 


Lucy Kelston, Soprano (Debut) 
lan Cosman, Tenor (Debut) 


Concert debut appearances were 
made by Lucy Kelston, soprano, and 
Ian Cosman, tenor, in a joint recital 
at Town Hall on Dec. 12, each singer 
being heard both in groups of songs 
and in operatic excerpts. After a 
rather inauspicious start in Lieder by 
Schubert and Brahms Miss Kelston 
exhibited her voice to much greater 
advantage and proved that she is 
operatic material of quite exceptional 
promise in her dramatic delivery of 
the Pace, Pace, Mio Dio aria from 


Verdi’s La Forza del Destino and in 
the duet with Mr. Cosman from Act 1 
of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly. In 
these her voice was revealed as an 
organ of unusually rich, luscious 
quality voluminous high notes, with 
which is allied temperament of con- 
siderable dramatic sweep. She did not 
use her voice to the best advantage 
at all times, with the result that some 
of her high tones were needlessly 
forced and hard, but uncommon pos- 
sibilities for subsequent success on the 
opera stage were disclosed. 

Mr. Cosman, the New York City 
patrolman who made an appearance at 
the City Center last season as Turid- 
du in Cavalleria Rusticana and has 
been pursuing his musical studies as- 
siduously since, offered groups of 
songs by Schubert, Schumann, Ire- 
land, Golde and Griffes and arias 
from Giordano’s Andrea Chenier and 
Halévy’s La Juive, besides joining 
Miss Kelston in the Puccini duet and 
the duet from the second act of 
Verdi’s Masked Ball. While his voice 
showed itself capable of a certain 
amount of power, his manner of pro- 
duction, which led him to place almost 
all his tones right at the teeth, with 
a resultant persistent whiteness and 
dryness and lack of mellowness and 
warmth and resonance, made it im- 
possible to discern what its real pos- 
sibilities may be. Lou Cooper was the 
accompanist. C. 


Regina Resnik, Soprano 
Walter Stafford, Baritone 


Regina Resnik, soprano, and Walter 
Stafford, baritone, were presented by 
Debut and Encore Concerts in Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 14. 
Both have achieved success in opera, 
Miss Resnik at the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Stafford in Italy. Both gave evidence 
of this, not wholly to their advantage 
as singers of lyric song. 

Miss Resnik did her most satisfac- 
tory singing in her aria from Der 
Freischiitz. But she did achieve re- 
sults in several of the songs she sang 
which vocally and moodfully were ex- 
cellent. In her German Lieder group 
Strauss’ Traum durch die Damme- 
rung was charming; the Strauss song 
which followed was not so well sung. 
The dramatic urge brought a trend 
toward tonal stridency. Miss Resnik 
demonstrated, that, with realization of 
the distinctive mode of fine song sing- 
ing, she has the means to meet its 
requirements. Mr. Stafford has a 
voice notable for range, solidarity and 
nuance. He sang in operatic style and 
with stage gesture, suggesting always 
his apparent need of action to accen- 
tuate his effects. At times this de- 
tracted from his singing. Moreover, 
he has vocal resources enough to 
make it unnecessary. Leo Taubman 
was accompanist for Miss Resnik, 
Paul Meyer for Mr. Stafford. A. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 

Again playing to a sold-out house, 
Alexander Brailowsky opened the 
fourth program in his series of six 
Chopin recitals at Carnegie Hall on 
Dec. 15 with the Nocturne in B, Op. 
32, No. 1. He followed it with 10 of 
the mazurkas, played without pause, 
two more nocturnes and the Bolero in 
A Minor before turning his attention 
to the Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op, 
35. Later came two polonaises, the 
comparatively unfamiliar one in 
Minor, Op. 71, No. 3, and the one in 
C Sharp Minor, Op. 26, No. 1, the 
Tarantelle in A Filat,.three waltzes 
and, finally, the Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor. 

The Russian pianist invested his 
playing of this program with the 
tingling nervous energy characteristic 
of him and colored it with a wide 
variety of engaging tonal tints. His 
fleet and sensitive fingers dispatched 
all technical problems involved with 
the utmost nonchalance. His _live- 
wire rhythmic drive and brilliance 
constantly stimulated his audience, 
whose enthusiasm was in no degree 





prejudiced by the capriciousness of 
his phrasing. As usual it was his own, 
evidently born of impulse rather than 
musical logic, or by a tendency to 
dispel an effectively evoked mood with 
disturbing abruptness. The velvet 
curtains on the stage were unfortu- 
nately drawn in such a way that they 
absorbed a certain amount of the as 


Icelandic Singers 

In Iceland every community has its 
choral group much the same as every 
community in America has its sand lot 
or professional baseball team. Some 
time ago Sigurdur Thordarson select- 
ed the best singers from the various 
ensembles and combined them into a 
single unit. This unit, the Icelandic 
Singers, culminated its first tour of 
the United States with a program of 
songs in Town Hall, Dec. 15. 

Under Mr. Thordarson’s direction, 
the 36 singers produced tones of hearty 
resonance and delicate pianissimos. 
Their attacks were dynamic and al- 
ways well-disciplined. All of their 
work was marked by a sincerity which 
was admirable, and while most of the 
singing was done a cappella, the group 
was accompanied in some compositions 
by Fritz Weisshappel at the piano. 
Composers represented on the pro- 
gram were mainly of Icelandic origin, 
and all songs, except the Londonderry 
Air, which was sung in English, were 
sung in the native tongue : 


Josephine Brewster, Soprano 


Josephine Brewster, soprano, with 
Arpad Sandor as accompanist, gave 
a recital in Times Hall on Dec. 15. 
The program was of wide range, in- 
cluding oratorio, opera, German Lieder 
and miscellaneous songs. The singer’s 
performance was of uneven worth. 
In the opening Handel and Mendles- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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NEW IDEAS ON MEMORY TRAINING IN MUSIC 


Experts Employ Two 
Basic Methods in 
Teaching Memorization 


By Ropsert SABIN 


OST of us would consider the memor- 
M ization of 100 musical compositions or 

literary works a formidable achieve- 
ment, but Paul Emerich and Bruno Furst, who 
have developed a course in musical memory and 
concentration together, think in terms of thou- 
sands. Before he left Europe, where he directed 
the International Seminary for Pianists in 
Vienna, Mr. Emerich played both volumes ot 
Bach’s Well Tempered Clavier from memory 
at a farewell concert. His active repertoire 
contains over 2,000 works and in 1937 he won 
first prize at the Memory Music Contest in the 
Hague. Yet these achievements are not the 
result of a phenomenal natural gift so much as 
of systematization, analysis and constant prac- 
tice. Most people have faulty or inadequate 
memories, simply because they have never 
trained them properly. 

Dr. Furst, in whose School of Memory and 
Concentration the new music department has 
been established, is the leader of mnemonics in 
this country. He has been teaching in New 
York since 1939 and today his students number 
thousands. In an interesting profile published 
in The New Yorker last February, Richard H. 
Rovere gave an extended account of his career 
and personality. In pre-Hitler Germany, Dr. 
Furst was a lawyer. To aid himself in his prac- 
tice he memorized the entire German Civil 
Code, a mere matter of 2,385 paragraphs of 
legal terminology! He also learned six lan- 
guages, a mass of personal and other statistics 
and scores of poems, plays and novels. And 
yet, amazing as it sounds, he was not born with 
a good memory. 

When he was a schoolboy in Metz, Dr. Furst 
was plagued with his forgetfulness. It was not 
until he studied with Ludwig Poehlmann in 
Munich that he began to train his memory sys- 
tematically and to develop the powers which 
are apt to dazzle the uninformed beholder into 
believing that only a superhuman natural gift 
could make possible his feats. While talking 
with a visitor, Dr. Furst runs through a pack 
of freshly shuffled cards once, or at most, twice, 
and is then prepared to tell his guest what any 
card is, picked at random. He can also identify 
the material on any page of a stack of maga- 
zines on the table. Mental telepathy and hypno- 
tism are also at his command. One selects a 
card and concentrates upon it, while Dr. Furst 
stands across the room. I a moment his wife 
calls from another room and identifies the card. 


Educational Value Stressed 


He is not so much interested in the sensa- 
tional and entertaining aspects of these powers 
as he is in the very important educational and 
psychological values involved. The important 
point is, as Dr. Furst tells his students, that ‘all 
our knowledge rests in the last analysis on 
memory ; we know only what we can remember 
and what we are able to recall at any time we 
need it.” He has written two books, Use Your 
Head and How to Remember, and besides his 
regular classes in Steinway Hall has a corre- 
spondence school which was recently recog- 
nized by the University of the State of New 
York, 

The musical memory and concentration course 
offered by Mr. Emerich and Dr. Furst uses two 
methods, called the hook method and the chain 
method. The hook method is employed to re- 
member numbers, or facts which can be asso- 
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ciated with numbers. The student does not try 
to remember the number itself. He translates 
it into a word or several words, using a code, 
and remembers the coded version. When he 
wants the actual figure or figures, he translates 
the code back again. 

Let us suppose that he wishes to memorize 
the telephone number BUtterfield 8-7878, which 
happens to be the number of a lung specialist. 
He uses one of Dr. Furst’s codes. In this case 
every digit from 0 to 9 is represented by a con- 
sonant. By adding vowels, which have no 
meaning in the code, he can construct phrases 
and sentences, which are easy to remember. 
BUtterfield 8-7878 becomes “Buf cough cough” 
by the following process. To the letters of the 
exchange BU he adds the letter “f”, which cor- 
responds to the digit “8” in the code mentioned 
above. In the code when one consonant or con- 
sonantal diphthong has the same sound as an- 
other consonant or consonantal diphthong, it 
may be substituted. According to the code used 
for this telephone number, the letter “k” usually 
corresponds with the digit “7”. But since the 
hard “c” has the same sound, it may be substi- 
tuted for “k”. Since “gh” has the same sound 
as “f”, it may be substituted, thus forming the 
word “cough”. 


Method Is Efficient 


This may sound complicated at first reading, 
but it is actually easy to comprehend and amaz- 
ingly efficient. To illustrate the adaptability of 
the code, let us suppose that the telephone num- 
ber BUtterfield 8-7878 were that of a clothing 
merchant, instead of a lung specialist, “Buf 
cough cough” could be changed to “Buf cuff 
cuff”. By using this system, it is possible to 
memorize a mass of statistics which would stag- 
ger the mind, if one tried to approach them 
without a method. 

The chain method works through association. 
It goes back to ancient times and is associated 
with the name of the Greek Simonides. After 
he had left a party in Athens one evening, the 
roof of the house fell, killing all of the other 
guests. When Simonides was asked to identify 
all of those who had been there, he was able to 
recall the names of only a few of them. But he 
found that he could remember all of the people 
when he imagined the scene, with each of the 
guests at the dinner table. Dr. Furst’s students 
use this system to remember the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, 
which form the Bill of Rights. Free speech is 
associated with a radio, over which speeches are 
heard; the right to bear arms is associated with 
an arm chair; the right of security against un- 
warranted search is associated with a lamp, and 
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so forth. Curiously enough, the mind finds little 
difficulty in remembering things indirectly, 
whereas it balks at retaining things without 
association or some other aid. 

The usefulness of these methods in music is 
obvious. The students begin with four sessions 
with Dr. Furst, after which Mr. Emerich takes 
them through the specifically musical course. 
He begins with key consciousness and the ob- 
servation of scales, intervals, themes and har- 
monies with their rhythmic variations. The 
student forms “basicals”. Intervals associated 
with familiar pieces are basicals, such as the 
minor second which begins Schubert’s Sere- 
nade. The student builds chains of these. 
While playing at sight, he learns to form basi- 
cals. A second playing enables him to build 
chains and connect them. He applies the seven 
steps and the 14 intervals as musical symbols. 

Mr. Emerich teaches his pupils to use musi- 
cal, visual and motor memory. By automatizing 
the procedures of practice, they can increase 
their efficiency and concentration. After learn- 
ing how to invent their own basicals, the stu- 
dents learn to detect cadences and work out 
exercises for association through similarity, 
contrast and continuity in ‘tones and rhyhm. 
Key is important as a support. The student 
sorts his repertoire into the 24 keys and re- 
peats them periodically. About every 48 days 
is a practicable assignment for this exercise. 

Mr. Emerich also trains his students to recog- 
nize the sequence in all its aspects as musical 
repetition. They apply the chain method of 
association to melody and harmony in simple 
compositions such as the Clementi Sonatinas. 
Similar passages in familiar classical works are 
connected. In the case of atonal compositions, 
where these associations would be of little aid, 
he employs the pure hook method. Among the 
other training which the student acquires are 
exercises in concentration. He learns to think 
of one theme for a fixed period, and to follow a 
composition, without playing it, in his mind, 
both forwards and backwards. By systematic 
memory development and practice, the forget- 
fu'ness which troubles so many musicians can 
be eliminated, just as the physical faults of 
playing and singing are. But the same logic 
and careful attention are required. 
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Mu Phi Epsilon 
Announces Winners 


Winners in the 1946 composition 
contest of Mu Phi Epsilon, national 
music sorority are, composition for 
piano, Evelyn Busby of Austin, Tex.; 
for other instruments, by Miss Busby 
with a work for oboe and piano; song, 
by Genevieve Davisson Fritter, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; chorus, by Jean Williams 
of Portland, Ore., an honorable men- 
tion going to Bonita Crowe, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; ensemble, by Roberta 
Dresden of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Memo- 
rial Award, open only to former prize 
winners, was won by Susannah Arm- 
strong Coleman of Washington, D. C., 
with a work for two pianos. An 
honorable mention was given Mildred 
Novit of Dublin, Tex. Besides a 
money prize, each winner was given 
a silver loving cup. 

The sorority’s contest is held in the 
spring of each convention year and is 
open to members only. The judges 
this year were Howard Hanson of the 
Eastman School, George Frederick 
McKay of the University of Wash- 
ington and Herman R. Reichenbach 
of the University of Virginia. 


New Compositions Given 
By Princeton Students 


Princeton, N. J.—A program of 
new chamber music by young veterans 
was presented in the Present Day Club 
here recently under the sponsorship of 
the Friends of Music at Princeton in 
collaboration with the Princeton Bi- 
Centennial Committee, The composers 
were Edward T. Cone, Carter Harman 
and Andrew Imbrie, each represented 
by his first compositien since his re- 
lease from the Armed Forces. The 
program included Elegy for violin and 
piano by Mr. Cone, played by Made- 
leine Carabo, violin, and Mr. Cone, 
piano; Variations on an Old Song by 
Mr. Harman, for string quartet; From 
Dusk to Dawn, by Mr. Harman; four 
songs for soprano and string quartet, 
Sandor Salgo and Joseph Smilovits, 
violins; Janos Scholz, cello; Herbert 
Garber, viola; Georgiane Peters, so- 
prano; conducted by the composer ; 
Trio for violin, cello and piano, by 
Mr. Imbrie; Messrs. Salgo and Scholz 
and Mathilde McKinney, piano. 


Adelphi College Hears Talk 
On Symphony Development 

Stanley Chapple, conductor, direc- 
tor, lecturer and assistant to Serge 
Koussevitzky at Tanglewood, was to 
speak at Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y., Dec. 6, on The Growth 
and Development of the Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Chapple, who has 
been a conductor of the St. Louis 
Little Symphony for six consecutive 
seasons, was recently appointed con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Philharmonic 
and the Civic Chorus, and_ shortly 
after his appearance at Adelphi will 
go to England, at the invitation of the 





British Broadcasting Company, to 

conduct some special concerts, as he 

did in December, 1945, 

American Conservatory 

Students Widely Heard 
Cuicaco.—Piano pupils of Hans 


Heniot Levy and clarinet pupils of 
Lillian Poinisch at the American Con- 
Servatory were presented in recital on 
Nov. 30. On the following Saturday, 
voice pupils of Theodore Harrison 
and piano pupils of Earl Blair were 
heard. Alfred and Helen Aulwurm, 
violinist and pianist appeared recital 
in the Conservatory Hall Dec. 4. 
Constance Merrill, soprano, and Roy 
Glahn, tenor, from the Theodore 
Harrison studio, and Edalyne Bledsoe, 


contralto, pupil of Frances Grund; 
also David Austin, bass-baritone, were 
soloists in The Messiah at the Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Des Planies, IIL., 
on Dec. 8, under the leadership of 
Margaret Borchers Heim. Leo Heim 
was accompanist. Mr. and Mrs. Heim 
and Mr. Austin are members of the 
conservatory faculty. Lydia Smutny, 
pianist, pupil of Earl Blair, appeared 
as soloist with the North Side Sym- 
phony, Rudolph Reimers, conductor, 
at the Loyola Community Theater, on 
Noy. 24. A concert of chamber music 
by conservatory students and con- 
ducted by Russell Harvey was given 
at the conservatory on Nov. 20. Wil- 
liam Henigbaum, violinist, pupil of 
Scott Willits was scheduled to appear 
before the Woman’s Club of Wauke- 
gan, Ill., on Dec. 16. Peter Fyfe, 
pupil of Frank Van Dusen, was the 
organist for the performance of The 
Messiah by the Euterpean Club of 
Beverly Hills, Chicago, on Dec. 15. 
Mr. Fyfe is organist at the Harvard 
Congregational Church in Oak Park. 





Six Chamber Music Concerts 
To Be Given at Peabody 
BALTIMORE,—Six concerts of cham- 
ber music have been announced to be 
given at the Peabody Conservatory 
during the current season. The series 
will be opened on Jan. 7, by the Al- 
beneri Trio assisted by Cecil Figelski, 
violist. Other organizations and in- 
dividuals to take part include the 
Kroll String Quartet with Mr. Figel- 
ski and George Neikrug, cellist; the 


Gordon String Quartet with Mr. 
Figelski; the Budapest String Quartet 
with Frank Sheridan, pianist; the 


London String Quartet, and Gregor 
Piatigorsky with Reginald Stewart, 
pianist. 





Sukoenig Pupil Plays 
With Orchestra in Newark 
Newark, N. J. — Lynne Klein- 
berger, pianist, and 10-year-old pupil 
of Sidney Sukoenig of the faculty of 
the Juilliard School of Music, was 
soloist in Bach’s D Minor Concerto 
with the Y. M. H. A. Orchestra, 
Mark Silver, conductor, on the after- 
noon of Dec. 15. Other works on the 
program were the Second Symphony 
of Beethoven and the Overture from 
Massenet’s incidental music to 
Racine’s Phédre. Miss Kleinberger 
was received with enthusiasm by a 
large audience. 





Fitziu Vocal School 
Engages Ballarini 
Curcaco.—Stephan Ballarini, oper- 
atic baritone, has joined the Anna 
Fitziu Vocal School for a limited en- 
gagement as teacher of voice and 
coach. Mr. Ballarini has just finished 
an engagement with the Chicago Opera 
Company. The Fitziu School has an- 
nounced the engagements of Joanne 
Jennings, soprano, as soloist with the 
Hour of Charm and Mona Bradford, 
contralto, who will star in Nights of 
Old Vienna, a Charles Wagner pro- 
duction. This is Miss Bradford’s third 
season with the Wagner productions. 





Westchester Conservatory 
Enlarges Faculty 

Wuite Prains, N. Y.—Owing to 
it increased registration, the West- 
chester Conservatory Mikhail Sheyne, 
director, is enlarging its faculty. Emil 
Baume, and Lillian Parrish are join- 
ing the piano department. Lydia 
Chaliapin joins the voice department 
and in the music appreciation and 
theory department Merle Montgomery 
has been added. Miss Chaliapin is the 
daughter of the celebrated operatic 
bass, Feodor Chaliapin. 
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Florence Mercur with student-faculty group in Andrew College, Cuthbert, Ga., 

where the pianist played a return engagement, Nov. 12. Miss Mercur, currently 

on her second coast to coast tour, was made honorary member of the Music 

Appreciation Club of Young Harris College, Ga., where she played last November 

a return engagement and was re-engaged immediately to appear there next year 
for the third consecutive season 


eoreenenerninniny 


Harold Berkley Pupils Heard 
With Orchestra and in Recital 


Pupils of Harold Berkley, violinist 
and teacher, have been active in Con- 
necticut and New Jersey during recent 
weeks. Mary Poore appeared as solo- 
ist with the recently-formed New 
London Civic Orchestra on Nov. 26. 
She will be heard with the Bay Shore, 
Long Island, Symphony in the early 
spring. On Dec, 15, Edward oe 
trand gave a recital in Caldwell, * » 
under the auspices of the West B ssex 
Kiwanis Club. The program was re- 
peated on Dec. 18, for the Swedish 
Mission of Montclair. 





Ida Franca to Take 
Young Singers to Europe 

Mme. Ida Franca, teacher of sing- 
ing, is planning to take a group of 
young singers to Europe during the 
coming summer. After auditions in 
this country the singers selected will 
spend the month of June under the 
tuition of Mme. Franca in Paris. Fol- 
lowing this, debuts in concert and 
opera are projected both in Paris and 
in Italy. Mme. Franca will be assisted 
by Gaston Theroigne associated for 30 
years with the Opéra Comique, and 
by Elie Cohen, formerly conductor at 
the same theater and now director of 
the Radio National which broadcasts 
from the Tour Eiffel. 


Pupils of Arthur Kraft 
Are Being Widely Heard 

RocHester, N. Y. — Pupils of 
Arthur Kraft, teacher of singing at 
the Eastman School of Music are be- 
ing widely heard. Mac Morgan re- 





turned recently from a tour which 
took him as far as Florida and is 
making a weekly broadcast with 


Highway of Melody. William War- 
field has just received a contract with 
Call Me Mister currently running 
with great success in New York. 


Contemporary Music Heard 

A program of music by contem- 
porary American composers sponsored 
by the Composers Press was sched- 
uled to be given at the Haubiel 
Studios, New York, on Dec. 2. Art- 
ists presented included Gladys Mayo 
del Busto, pianist; Angel del Busto, 
bassoonist; Vladimir Elin, baritone; 
Robert Whitney, pianist; the Frank 
Kneisel String Quartet, and the Sagul 
Trio. 


Spokane Conservatory 
Incorporated by State 

SPOKANE, WasH.—The Spokane 
Conservatory which was founded by 
Hans Moldenhauer in 1942, as a pri- 
vate school, was chartered this last 
August as an educational institution 
under the authority of the State of 
Washington. A_ full conservatory 





course is provided leading to certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees. Recent 
guests on the faculty included Leo 
Poldowsky, pianist, Oswald Jonas, 
theory and Robert Louis Barron, con- 
ductor of the symphony orchestra of 
Amarillo, Texas. 


New England Conservatory 
Re-elects Naumburg and Farrar 
Walter W. Naumburg of New 
York, and Geraldine Farrar of Ridge- 
field, Conn., have been re-elected for 
four years to the board of trustees of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston. Mr. Naumburg has 
been a member of the Board since 
1935; and Miss Farrar, since 1938. 


Hodgson to Coach Duo-Pianists 

Leslie Hodgson will conduct a spe- 
cial class in two-piano work at the 
New York College of Music, begin- 
ning in January. The course will be 
designed to coach teams of piano stu- 
dents well equipped technically in rep- 
resentative works of the two-piano 
literature. 


Around the Studios 


Finley Walker, baritone, pupil oi 
Solon Alberti, has just signed a con- 
tract to go under the management 
of Bernard Laberge. Martha Ellen 
Coxwell, mezzo soprano, sang for 
14 weeks at the summer operetta 
festival in the Greek Theater in Los 
Angeles and then went on a three 


weeks’ tour in The Desert Song. 
Lucretia Ferre, soprano, gave two 
recitals in Salt Lake City during 


the summer and was soloist on a 
bi-weekly broadcast from the same 
city. On Nov. 7, she gave a joint 
re@ital with Mr. Walker in Scar- 
borough, N. Y. Rose Lee Grace, 
mezzo-soprano, was heard in recital 
during the summer at Louisiana 
State University and in Abingdon, 
Va. 

Junior pupils of Ethel Glen Hier de- 
voted their monthly concert on Dec. 7 
to Christmas music. Taking part were 


Richard Casper, Betty Batzinger, 
Judy Weitzman, Adelaide Haas, 
Joanne Hall, Elise Heinz, Barbara 


Raymond, Billy Farlie, Alfred Siegel, 
Joan MacNab, Sally Proudfoot, Diane 
Manuel, Patricia Turner and Adair 
Watts. A Christmas greeting was sent 
by the pupils to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell. 


Alfred Stobbi-Stohner, voice 
teacher, presented his pupil, Mae 
Beehan, mezzo-soprano, in recital at 
Hunter College, on Dec. 1. Also on 
the program were Francis Flanagan, 
violinist and the three Smith sisters, 
harpists. Accompaniments were 
played by Mr. Stohner. 
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OPERA 
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of color on this occasion than is some- 
times the case, made the role of the 
Count di Luna one of the strongest 
features of the performance, while 
Giacomo Vaghi proved a vocally com- 
petent Ferrando. As Azucena Mar- 
garet Harshaw was not in good vocal 
form, many of her tones being poorly 
focussed. Maxine Stellman was an 
admirable Inez, and the male choris- 
ters sang the Anvil Chorus with oe. 





Otello, Dec. 9 

Because Torsten Ralf was indisposed, 
Ramon Vinay, « Chilean tenor, who 
was added to the Metropolitan Opera 
only last year, sang the title role of 
Verdi’s Otello in the performance of 
Dec. 9 and thereby created one of the 
most favorable impressions made by 
any singer in that house this season. 
Mr. Vinay had been heard but twice 
previously in the Metropolitan—as 
Radames and Don José—and he had 
but 10 hours notice to prepare for the 
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Wide World 
Licia Albanese as Cio-Cio-San 


role of Otello which he had sung but 
once before in Mexico City two years 
ago. That the result was of high 
artistic merit is of the greatest credit 
to the tenor. 

His Otello, one of the most difficult 
of tenor parts, was full-scaled both 
vocally and histrionically. His voice 
was sufficiently large to carry through 
the thick orchestration, proved to be 
of a rich and vibrant quality and his 
subtle inflections and tone coloring 
were intelligent and convincing in 
their accomplishment. The excellence 
of Mr. Vinay’s acting as the public 
official and the jealousy-crazed hus- 
band was attested by the repeated ova- 
tions he received from the capacity- 
filled house. 

Others in the cast remained the 
same as in previous stagings. They 
included Stella Roman, as Desde- 
mona; Martha Lipton, as Emilia; 
Leonard Warren, as Iago; Allessio 
De Paolis, as Cassio; Nicola Moscona, 
as Lodovico; Anthony Marlowe, as 
Roderico; Philip Kinsman, a herald, 
and William Hargrave, as Montano. 
Fritz Busch conducted. L. 


Madama Butterfly, Dec. 11 


The performance of Madama But- 
terfly on Dec. 11 had one major 
change in the cast of recent times in 
that James Melton assumed the role 
of Pinkerton, latterly more closely 
identified with Charles Kullman. 
Licia Albanese as the Cio-Cio-San 
exploited the vocal possibilities of the 
role to good purpose when once the 
entrance music, sung below pitch and 
ineffectively, had been hurdled, the 
dramatic element, however, remaining 
but lightly touched upon. Francesco 
Valentino, with his warm baritone and 
sympathetic approach, made the part 
of Sharpless a notably human charac- 
ter, one of the few really believable 
personalities in the cast and Mr. 
Melton was a personable Pinkerton, 
singing with greater freedom than on 
some latter occasions, while Thelma 
Altman gave an appealing portrayal 
of the faithful Suzuki. 

As a whole, however, the perform- 


ance was singularly unconvincing, 
lacking, as it was, in vitality and 
dramatic validity. Cesare odero 


seemed not to have assimilated the 
score as completely as he has those of 
the other Italian operas entrusted to 
his baton, and the music of the night 
vigil, to mention one detail, failed of 
its usual poignant effect. 


Lucia di Lemmormeer, Dec. 12 


Lily Pons again sang Lucia, and Jan 
Peerce, Edgardo, in the repeat per- 
formance of Lucia di Lammermoor, 
which was given at the Metropolitan 
on Dec. 12. Supporting members of 
the cast were Thelma Votipka, Leon- 
ard Warren, Nicola Moscona, Thomas 
Hayward and Lodovico Oliviero. On 
the far side of the footlights the pro- 
duction progressed beautifully, so far 
as anyone in the audience could tell. 
The singers were continually battling 
to project through the Iron Curtain of 
accompaniment which Cesare Sodero 
raised from the orchestra pit. Thanks 
to the exceedingly light scoring behind 





Stella Roman as Desdemona 


the tenor and soprano solos, Mr. 
Peerce and Miss Pons came through 
without difficulty, but in larger en- 
semble passages—even in the Sextet, 
the work of the singers was downed 
by the instrumental furor. It is sel- 
dom that anyone ever hears such temp- 
est stirred up in Lucia’s orchestral 
tea-pot. 


Tristan, Dec. 13 


The indisposition which prevented 
Torsten Ralf’s first local appearance 
as Tristan in the performance of 
Wagner’s tragedy on Dec. 13 enabled 
another large audience to enjoy the 
admirable embodiment of the Cornish 
hero by Set Svanholm. The more one 
sees it the more affecting and superbly 
wrought the impersonation becomes, 
with its amazing richness of keenly 
imagined dramatic detail and _ its 
penetrating psychological insight, ex- 
pressed with the utmost simplicity of 
means and Spartan economy of ges- 
ture. Actually there is material for 
an entire essay in the way this rare 
Swedish artist conveys the suppressed 
emotional conflicts which rack the 
soul of the knight in his colloquy with 
Isolde during the latter half of the 
first act. And Mr. Svanholm’s sing- 
ing, which among other high merits 
has the virtue of absolutely faultless 
pitch, takes on new shades of elo- 
quence the oftener one hears it. 


Blanche Thebom appeared for the 
first time this season as Brangane 
Dramatically her performance, while 
earnest and sincere, is still rather ten- 
tative and small in scale. On the 
whole she sang smoothly and delivered 
the Warning Call agreeably in tune. 
Mme. Traubel, for all her vocal 
splendors, sacrificed more high notes 
in the first act than ever before. Mr. 
Berglund was again the Kurvenal, 
Mr. Ernster the Marke, while Messrs. 
Garris; Pechner and Darcy filled the 
smaller roles. Mr. Busch’s conducting 
continues superior to last season’s. 


Faust, Dec. 14 


The season’s third Faust, on the 
evening of Dec. 14, was distinguished 
by a new and most promising Mephis- 
topheles in the person of Jerome 
Hines, young Californian who joined 
the company this season after highly 
successful apeparances in Central City 
last summer and the San Francisco 
Opera earlier this year. Standing well 
over six-feet-six, and possessing a 
lithe, well-moulded figure, Mr. Hines 
becomes, almost automatically, a per- 
fect visual representation of Faust’s 
satanic Nemesis. He did not depend 
upon this alone, however, but wurked 
out his dramatic business with thor- 
oughness and a happily sober intel- 
ligence. Still too young, perhaps, to 
produce a heavily diabolic character- 
ization, he had the good judgment not 





to attempt it, but to make himself out 
a good humored fellow, more rake 
than devil. The voice is a true bass, 
not of tremendous volume, but of good 
quality, properly produced and skil- 
fully managed. His Veau d’Or music 
came as the true climax of a fine per- 
formance and placed Mr. Hines in the 
front rank of the Metropolitan’s new 
generation. 

Another “first” was the’ appealing 
and vocally opulent Siebel of Martha 
Lipton, Others, familiar in their roles, 
were Raoul Jobin, Martial Singher, 
Renée Mazella, Claramae Turner and 
John Baker. Louis Fourestier again 
seemed more inclined to accompany 
the singers than to conduct the per- 
formance, E. 


Der Rosenkavalier, Dec. 14 


With practically all the singers 
familiar from the past in their roles 
(Leslie Chabay as the Innkeeper and 
Irene Jordan as one of the orphans be- 
ing the only exceptions), it was the 
conductor upon whom the news spot- 
light was held at the matinee perform- 
ance of Der Rosenkavalier on Dec. 14. 
Fritz Busch, after conducting an in- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Philadelphia Concerts 
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tor. At Temple University, Magda 
Hajos, Hungarian violinist, supported 
by Helen Buchanan Hitner, pianist, 
scheduled Mendelssohn’s Concerto and 
other works. 

Peter Trump, tenor, assisted by 
George Silfies, pianist, and the Society 
of Musical Art Chamber Orchestra, 
included Bach’s solo cantata, Meine 
Seele ruhmt und preist, and excerpts 
from operas by Peri, Cesti, Handel, 
Rameau and Mozart at a recital in 
Plays and Players auditorium on Dec. 
4. The same evening, conducted by 
Walter Baker, the Philadelphia Ora- 
torio Choir augmented by other sing- 
ers and with Jean LaRoche, Jean 
Herman, David Lloyd and Roy Wilde, 
as soloists, sang excerpts from Han- 
del’s Messiah at Wanamaker Auditor- 
torium. 

The third event in Emma Feldman’s 
current All Star Concert Series high- 
lighted Luboshutz and Nemenoff at 
the Academy of Music on Dec. 5. In 
top-form, the noted duo-pianists were 
acclaimed for their performances of 
music by John Christian Bach, 
Brahms, Chopin, Milhaud, Saint- 
Saéns and others. Several encores 
supplemented the printed bill. 

At Ethical Society Auditorium, 
under auspices of the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, the distinguished 
pianist, Bruno Eisner, interpreted 
masterfully Schubert’s C Major Fan- 
tasy, several Chopin compositions, and 
pieces by Beethoven, Scarlatti, Rameau 
and Couperin. 

A joint recital in the same hall on 
Dec. 7 had Dorothy Saul, soprano, and 
Bruno Glade, pianist, as the artists. 
Continuing his Franklin Institute con- 
certs, Guy Marriner, pianist, on Dec. 
8 listed Mozart’s D Major Sonata, 
and among other numbers, three pieces 
by young Philadelphia composers— 
Robert Pruitt’s Square from Euclid 
and Jacque Wilson’s Prelude in E 
Flat and Bronze Pegasus. 

Wittram E. SmitH 





Work to Have Canadian Hearing 


Mary Howe’s Castellana, for two 
pianos and orchestra, will have its first 
Canadian performance on Jan. 31 by 
the Toronto Symphony under Sir Er- 
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nest MacMillan. Soloists will be the 
well known Canadian duo-pianists, 
Madeleine Bone and Elsie Bennett. 





Opera Presents 


Mozart’s Figaro 


Fritz Busch Conducts in Mast- 
erful Fashion—Ezio Pinza and 
Bidu Sayao Sing 


PHILADELPHIA.— The Metropolitan 
Opera Association for the third pres- 
entation in its Philadelphia series of- 
fered Mozart's Le Nozze di Figaro 
and delighted a capacity audience at 
the Academy of Music on Dec. 3. As 
conductor, able Fritz Busch, certi- 
fied attainments as a Mozart = inter- 
preter of a prime order. Ezio Pinza, 
the Figaro, dominated the stage both 
by voice and action. Bidu Sayao as 
Susanna exerted much charm and Jar- 
mila Novotna pleased as Cherubino. 

As the Countess, Eleanor Steber 
realized an agreeable portrayal, and 
Francesco Valentino, the Count, filled 
his assignment capably. Others were: 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Bartolo; Herta 
Glaz, Marcellina; Mimi Benzell, Bar- 
barina, and in other parts, Alessio de 
Paolis, Leslie Chabay, Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Thelma Altman and Lillian Ray- 
mondi. 

Given under auspices of the Academy 
of Vocal Arts for benefit of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, Philadelphia Chapter, Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel attracted a 
large audience to the Academy of Mu- 
sic on Dec. 7. Conducted skillfully by 
Vernon Hammond and with stage di- 
rection by Rose Landver, the produc- 
tion had much excellence. Sung in 
Constance Bache’s English translation, 
the opera engaged Carol York as Gre- 
tel; Mary Jane Manegold as Hansel; 
Verna Kerr as the Mother; Andrew 
Gainey as the Father ; Lola Gilbert as 
the Witch; Kathryn Kreider as the 
Sandman and Gtaciela Silvain as the 
Dew Fairy. A large orchestra re- 
sponded to Mr. Hammond’s guidance 
with a well-wrought account of Hum- 
perdinck’s masterful score. 

WILiiAM E. SMITH 





History of Music 
In Philadelphia 
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Enoch Pearson as director of music. 
Since Pearson’s arrival there has been 
a steady increase in both quantity and 
quality in the musical instruction. 

Parochial schools, like public schools, 
have grown and prospered in their mu- 
sical efforts. Practical courses (vocal 
and instrumental work) and academic 
subjects (theory, history, and appre- 
ciation of music) are offered in both 
public and parochial schools. 

Private schools seem to have lagged 
in their musical attainments. Many of 
these institutions are strongly of the 
non-musical Quaker tradition, and 
though music is present in the curricu- 
lum in a comprehensive manner, it has 
a difficult time achieving outstanding 
results against the rather unemotional 
background of most of the local private 
schools. 

Mention should be made of the 
highly developed work in music at the 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Blind, 
and at Girard College. Considerable 
instruction is done in both music and 
music teaching fields at the University 
of Pennsylvania and Temple Univer- 
sity. 

Our outstanding music schools are 
the conservatories—not the general 
schools that merely offer music as one 
of their subjects. The Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, the Philadelphia 
Conservatory, and the Combs Musical 
College are old institutions whose ag- 
gregate influence toward finer accom- 
plishment in our art has been enor- 
mous. Leefson, Sternberg, Ornstein, 
and Clarke are but a few of the men 


who have headed independent and suc- 
cessful conservatories in the past fifty 
years. The Academy of Vocal Arts 
and the New School of Music are 
among the most recent important con- 
servatories in Philadelphia. 

Most noted of all, the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music has matched, in the 
realm of teaching, the artistic work of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, with which 
it has been closely associated since its 
founding in 1924. 





Wedge to Retire 
From Juilliard School 


George A. Wedge, director of ad- 
ministration of the Juilliard School of 
Music, has resigned from the institu- 
tion. Mr. Wedge, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Institute of Musical 
Art and the Juilliard School for many 
years, will continue in office through 
the present academic year, and has 
agreed to remain as Director of the 
Juilliard Summer School during 1947. 

Mr. Wedge first made known his 
wish to retire in October, 1945, but, at 
the request of William Schuman, presi- 
dent of the school, consented to post- 
pone his retirement in order to give 
the administration, which had just 
taken office, the benefit of his experi- 
ence, 


Mr. Wedge was appointed head of 
the theory department of the Institute 
of Musical Art in 1926, was named 
Director in 1937, and dean in 1939. In 
1945, when the Institute and the Juil- 
liard Graduate School were merged 
into a single unit, he was appointed 
director of administration of the com- 
bined schools. In addition, he founded 
the Juilliard Summer School in 1932, 
and has, since then, served as its 
Director. 





Chamber Orchestra 
Continues Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA.—Continuing its cur- 
rent series of concerts at the Academy 
of Music, the New Chamber Orchestra 
of Philadelphia under Ifor Jones lead- 
ership scored both as to program and 
performances on Dec. 8 Three Ri- 
cercari by Andrea Gabrieli and a Pre- 
lude, Adagio and Fugue by Martini 
revealed captivating music by these old 
masters, and Alexander Tansman’s 
Tripych provided an interesting and 
provocative work in modern vein. 
Also listed and soundly projected was 
Brahms’ F minor Quintet—played by 
Vladimir Sokoloff, piano, and the 
Curtis String Quartet. The series is 
sponsored by the New School of 
Music. W. E. S. 
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For Violin 





Schumann Violin Sonatas 
Revised by Harold Bauer 


CHUMANN’S Sonatas for violin 
and piano in A Minor and D 
Minor, Op. 105 and Op. 121, have 
been revised by Harold Bauer in an 
edition put out by G. Schirmer ($1.25 
each). In a foreword which is illus- 
trated with a drawing of Joseph 
Joachim and Clara Schumann by 
Adolf von Menzel, Mr. Bauer gives a 
brief account of the works and ex- 
plains his reasons for revising them. 
It is in the hope of restoring their 
popularity that he has undertaken his 
task, Mr. Bauer writes. “Schumann’s 
greatest admirers will hardly deny 
that the two violin and piano Sonatas 
suffer from ineffective handling of 
the technical resources of the respec- 
tive instruments,” he argues. But 
though in changing the arrangement 
of certain passages the aspect of the 
page has been altered, he assures us 
that “the composition itself has not 
been changed in the least, both the 
melodic line and the harmonic struc- 
ture being retained, absolutely intact.” 
Mr. Bauer also indicates some pos- 
sible cuts, but fortunately he has not 
taken them out of the context of his 
edition. His long experience as a 
famed interpreter of Schumann equip 
him especially well for this work. 


Reviews in Brief 


Divertimento No. 15 in B Flat (K. 
287), by Mozart, arranged by Jascha 
Heifetz for violin and piano, Carl 
Fischer. A _ tasteful and admirably 
balanced version of a piece originally 
written for violins, viola, bass and two 


horns. ($2.50). 


Divertimento No. 17 in D (K. 334), 
by Mozart, arranged by Jascha 
Heifetz for violin and piano, Carl 
Fischer. Another skillful arrangement 
of a delightful work, originally com- 
posed for strings and horns. Violin- 
ists should welcome the opportunity 
to perform these seldom-heard mas- 
terpieces. ($2.50 

Hoe Down from Rodeo, by Aaron 
Copland, Boosey and Hawkes. This 
stirring episode from Mr. Copland’s 
ballet makes an exciting violin and 
piano piece. The composer himself 


has arranged it. ($1.00). 
Composer’s Holiday, by Lukas 
Foss, G. Schirmer, Inc. A harmon- 


ically original and effective work by 
a young composer of notable gifts. 
(90¢) 

Poéme, by H. J. Gold, Interstate 
Sales Company. An attractive short 
piece of appealing melodic character 
and ingratiating harmonic feeling 
throughout both the Andante in G 
minor and the final faster division in 
C minor leading to the unexpected 


ROSE BAMPTON 


Metropolitan Opera 


at her Town Hall Recital 
sang with great success 


AN OCEAN IDYLL 
by Brooks Smith 


High voice — 60 cents 
meinen Music Hlorentsionsesieet 


closing chord of G major. No real 
technical difficulties are involved in 
either the violin or the piano part. 
A three-page piece. (45¢). 

The Flight of the Bumble-Bee, by 
N. Rimsky-Korsakoff, transcribed by 
3enno Rabinof, Mills Music. The 
popular descriptive piece here emerges 
as an effective piece for violin and 


piano in a well-made arrangement. 
(75¢). 
Czardas, by Edward MacDowell, 


transcribed by Hugo Norden, Arthur 
P. Schmidt. One of the American 
composer’s most useful and sparkling 
shorter piano pieces herewith becomes 
an equally useful violin solo with 
piano accompaniment. ($1.). 


For Orchestra 





More Bach Transcriptions 
By Stokowski Published 


EOPOLD STOKOWSKI’S most 

recently published Bach tran- 
scriptions are orchestrations of Komm’ 
stisser Tod and the Adagio from the 
Toccata and Fugue in C for organ, 
which are issued by Broude Brothers. 
Both of these symphonic transcrip- 
tions, as they are classed, have been 
adroitly fashioned by a conductor who 
is peculiarly sensitive to orchestral 
color. In the beautiful Adagio he has 
relied for the most part upon the 
string choir, using the flute, the oboe, 
the clarinet, the English horn and the 
bassoon with effectiveness for the 
sequences of a particularly eloquent 
passage and drawing upon the full 
orchestra only for the brief climax. 
The strings again take charge of the 
closing measures with harp added at 
the very end and the final note given 
to the glockenspiel. In his foreword 
Mr. Stokowski explains that he has 
tried to imagine what Bach would 
have done under the circumstances 
with the rich possibilities of the or- 
chestra of today at his disposal and 
particularly the varied tonal colors of 
the woodwind instruments. 

In Komm’, stisser Tod the tran- 
scriber has also given the first 
enunciation of the sublime melody to 
the strings, with the cello singing the 
melody line. Then the oboe takes up 
the melody with the support of the 
other woodwinds and muted brasses, 
and the full orchestra, discreetly sub- 
dued, carried it through practically to 
the end. 


Reviews in Brief 


Country Moods, for string orchestra 
with piano ad libitum, by Samuel 
Gardner, G. Schirmer. Three attrac- 
tive pieces, The Cabin in the Woods, 
The Little Brook and In the Village, 
knowingly written by an experienced 
violinist-composer with amateur or 








school orchestras in mind. The first 
is classed as of intermediate grade, 
while the second and third are some- 
what more advanced. ($2.50). se 


A Noteworthy Organ Sonata 
By Hendrik Andriessen 


A NEW organ work that richly 
rewards examination is a Sona- 
ta da Chiesa by Hendrik Andriessen, 
edited by Robert Leech Bedell, pub- 
lished by the Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation. Its subtitle, Theme with 
Variations and Finale, is self-explana- 
tory. The theme is a sarabande in 
D minor, devotional and dignified, 
which, partly because of the key, sug- 
gests at first a sarabande by Handel 
familiar to many piano students, the 
momentary similarity quickly becom- 
ing dissipated, however. There are 
five variations, which are imagina- 
tively conceived and expressed with a 
widely ranging harmonic resourceful- 
ness. Then comes a most effective 
Finale of brilliant sonorities which 
reaches its climax on the last page in 
a full-throated and majestic re-state- 
ment of the theme of the first move- 
ment now closing the framework of 
the composition with imposing breadth 
and tonal opulence: ($1.). 


Reviews in Brief 


Three Chorale Preludes on Welsh 
Hymn Tunes by Carl Parrish, M. 
Witmark & Sons. Admirable elabora- 
tions in a more or less improvisational 
manner of three of the finest examples 
of the hymnology of Wales; Wallog, 
Ton-y-Botel and Aberystwyth, pub- 
lished separately (Wallog, $1; the 
others, 60¢ each). Wallog is the tune 
of Brightest and best of the sons of 
the morning, while Aberystwyth is 
the Welsh tune of Jesu, Lover of My 
Soul, and Ton-y-Botel of Once to 
ev’ry man and nation. 

Recitative and Aria, by Irwin 
Fischer, M. Witmark & Sons. An 
original organ piece of attractive 
musical substance treated in an_ in- 
dividual manner. Four pages. (60¢). 

From the Long Room of the Sea, 
by Eric De Lamarter, M. Witmark 
& Sons. Based on an American 
Indian melody, this is an organ piece 
of unusual effectiveness, the charac- 
teristic tune being handled with the 
telling resourcefulness of an experi- 
enced craftsman. Six pages. (794). 


The Musical Clocks, by Haydn, ar- 
ranged for organ by E. Power Biggs, 
H. W. Gray Co., Inc. Seven delight- 
ful little pieces written in 1792 for a 
clock in Vienna. They were played 
automatically on a flute organ operated 
by the mechanism of the clock. Need- 
less to say, they sound charming on the 
modern organ in Mr. Biggs’ deft ver- 
sion. ($1.25.) 


Miscellanous 





A Charming Sicilienne 
For Cello by Fuleihan 


A NOVELTY of pronounced ap- 
peal for the cello, and at the 
same time available for the viola, is 
a Recitative and Sicilienne by Anis 
Fuleihan that G. Schirmer has re- 
cently brought out. The elaborate 
recitative is suddenly interrupted by 
a brief fragment of a march, Maestoso, 
which piques one’s curiosity as to just 
why it was injected unless it was to 
set the stage more strikingly for the 
Sicilienne. This dance, covering but 
four pages in the piano score, is music 
of distinctive charm, gracefully turned 
melodically and rhythmically insinuat- 
ing, and with a harmonic feeling that 
lends subtle piquancy to the general 
effect. Both cellists and viola players 
should welcome it. (75¢). ha 








Aaron Copland 


Lukas Foss 


New Material Issued 
For Two Pianos 


Baraza, concert piece for piano and 
orchestra, by Arthur Bliss, arranged 
by the composer, Novello: Gray. The 
title, it is explained, is a Swahili 
word signifying a discussion in council 
between an African chief and his 
headman, and the music, taken from 
the film, Men of Two Worlds, bears 
out the implications. It is essentially 
primitive and effectively so. Syncopa- 
tion abounds in the second movement, 
a_ Larghetto, and in the closing 
Vivace but not in the opening 
Maestoso movement, the longest of 
the three, which is the most impres- 
sive. The official performance-time 
for the three movements is about 
eight minutes. 


Mihr, by Alan Hovhaness, New 
Music Quarterly. The title is the 
name of the ancient Armenian fire- 
god and the music, written for two 
pianos, is supposed to imitate an or- 
chestra of kanoons, presumably 
Armenian instruments. The idiom of 
insistently repeated notes, frequently 
played by alternating hands, and 
varied here and there by little scale 
figures suggesting a wind instrument, 
is generously employed and an Orien- 
tal atmosphere is definitely effected. 
But there is much monotony even in 
the “fiery and dance-like” last section. 


Trees, by Oscar Rasbach, freely 
paraphrased by Mario Braggiotti, G. 
Schirmer. The liberties taken with 
the original song may be inferred 
from the foreword explaining that 
this free two-piano transcription is a 
musical impression of a day in the 
life of a tree, with an introductory 
pastoral scene, distant church chimes, 
the song of the tree, a passing trou- 
badour’s playing of his mandolin, a 
sudden storm, and so on. The tinkling 
of the mandolin is perhaps the most 
tasteless feature of all in this flam- 
boyant inflation of a simple song. 
(Two copies, $1.25). C. 
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Kurtz Brothers 
Win Plaudits 


Kansas City Acclaims 
Morini—Busch and Ser- 
kin Perform 


Kansas City.—In less than two 
months the Kansas City Philharmonic 
has presented more than one-third of 
it’s season’s activity which has in- 
cluded several special concerts and out 
of town engagements. Audiences have 
been capacity and none more approv- 
ing than that which heard Efrem 
Kurtz, regular conductor of the or- 
chestra, work with his brother, Ed- 
mund, cellist, in Saint-Saens’ Concerto 
and Tchaikovsky’s Rococo Variations. 
The audience further endorsed per- 
formances of Brahms’ Variations on 
a theme by Haydn and Richard 
Strauss’ Don Juan. 

Erica Morini was soloist at the fol- 
lowing series on Nov. 26 and 27. In 
Brueh’s G Minor Concerto she set 
forth her artistic qualifications of an 
undeniably high order. The perform- 
ance was emotional and stirring. A 
prolonged ovation was tendered Mr. 
Kurtz who led the orchestra in the 
Second Suite from Ravel’s Daphnis 
and Chloe and Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony. 

Adolf Busch, violinist, and Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, were presented in 
Music Hall, Nov. 29. Works of 
Schumann, Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schubert 
provided a veritable feast for the 
many musicians who were present to 
add their warm plaudits for an evening 
of sterling musical ensemble. Both 
artists were also heard in solo groups. 

Mu Phi Epsilon sorority presented 
the David Van Vactor String En- 
semble, Maxine Korfhage, soprano, 
and Mary Kate Parker, pianist, in the 
2nd concert of their Morning Music- 
ales in Edison Hall, Nov. 26. The Ice- 
landic Singers were heard in Music 
Hall, Nov. 13. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


St. Louis Enlists 
Elman as Soloist 


Farbman Conducts First 
Pop Event —Philhar- 
monic Begins Series 


St. Lours.—Mischa Elman appeared 
as soloist at the fourth pair of sub- 
scription concerts of the St. Louis 
Symphony on Nov. 9 and 10. His 
sterling performance coupled with a 
vital performance of ‘the orchestra 
under Vladimir Golschmann, made the 





program one of great interest and 
enjoyment. 
From the opening of William 


Schuman’s American Festival Over- 
ture to the final phrase and conclus- 
ion of the Shostakovich Fifth Symph- 
ony the orchestra was in top form and 
gave further convincing evidence that 
the ensemble this year is unquestion- 
ably the best that we have had since 
before the war. Each succeeding per- 
formance shows a brilliance and depth 
of tone quality. Mr. Elman’s fine, 
rounded tone was evident throughout 
the Beethoven Concerto and he was 
enthusiastically received. 

The following pair of concerts on 
Nov. 15 and 16 provided Beethoven’s 
Leonore Overture, No. 3, Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 35, the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and the Rosenkavalier Suite by 
Strauss. There was real enjoyment in 
the finely executed performances. 

The soloist was Carman Torres, so- 
prano, whose voice was far more 
agreeable in a group of songs by 
Bachelet, Delibes, Barrera, Calleja 


and Falla, than in a group of arias. 
The first concert in the 87th season 





December 25, 1946 


of the St. Louis Philharmonic in the 
Opera House of Kiel Auditorium on 
Nov. 14 was auspicious in that it 
presented Stanley Chapple’s first ap- 
pearance as its regular conductor. Mr. 
Chapple achieved amazing results 
from this amateur group, who played 
a most representative program in a 
most professional manner before a 
capacity audience. 

Both conductor and orchestra fully 
deserved the ovation which they re- 
ceived. The program opened with a first 
performance of Mr. Chapple’s Fanfare 
for brass and percussion, followed by 
compositions by Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Seigmeister and Holst. 

Harry Farbman, assistant conduc- 
tor of the St. Louis Symphony con- 
ducted the first Pop. concert on Nov. 
17 before a capacity audience. In ad- 
dition to the Overture to Oberon by 
Weber and the Tchaikovsky Overture- 
Fantasia, Romeo and Juliet, the pro- 
gram contained works by Strauss, 
Morton Gould, Rogers and Ravel. 

Andre Kostelanetz, whose appearance 
as guest conductor of the orchestra 
has become an annual event, appeared 
in a special concert at the Opera 
House of Kiel Auditorium on Nov. 20. 

Hersert W. Cost 


Jooss Ballet Gives 
Newark Performances 


NEWARK.—The second concert in 
the Griffith Music Foundation’s Major 
Series was given at the Mosque Thea- 
tre Nov. 19 by the Jooss Ballet. A 
large audience attended. The program 
was varied and interesting. Ulla 
Soederbaum, Hans Zullig, and Sigurd 
Leeder took leading parts in Sailor’s 
Fancy and The Big City, the latter 
with music by Alexander Tansman. 
La Bosquet, with music of Jean- 
Philippe Rameau, featured Noelle De 
Mosa and Hans Zullig. Kurt Jooss 
took the role of Death in The Green 
Table. There was an afternoon per- 
formance for children. 

Maggie Teyte opened the Griffith 
Series with a program of diverse 
schools and styles. She was partic- 
ularly effective in a group of Debussy 
songs, and the Letter passage from 
Pelleas was perhaps the outstanding 
feature of the evening. John Ray- 
mond accompanied. 

The Griffith Foundation has taken 
over the management of the New 
Jersey Orchestra, Frieder Weissmann, 
conductor, Concerts are to be given 
on Jan. 20 and 21, and March 31 and 
April 1. The first pair of concerts, 
given Nov. 19 and 20, offered the 
First Symphony of Sibelius. Fiorenza 
Quartararo, soprano, was soloist. 





New Books Received 

Viotin VarNisH. By Joseph Mich- 
elman. 185 pages. Joseph Michelman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1946. 

The author characterizes this treat- 
ise as “a plausible recreation of the 
varnish used by the Italian violin 
makers between the years 1550 and 
1750.” It is a book for specialists, con- 
taining elaborate chemical formulae 
and technical details, and it must rep- 
resent long and arduous research and 
experimentation. 

Music For Your Cuimp. By Wil- 
liam Grevit. 128 pages. Dodd, Mead 
& Company, New York. 1946. $2.50. 
Advice to parents and to teachers on 
music study, the problems of interest- 
ing children, amateur activities and 
related subjects, with lists of recom- 
mended books and recordings. 

EvEerYONE’s MusicaAL—PsyYCHOo_Loci- 
CALLY SPEAKING. By Sidney J. Law- 
rence. 167 pages. Clayton F. Summy 
Company, Chicago and New York. 
1946, 

An analysis of the psychological and 
musical problems of children, addressed 
to teachers and parents, covering such 


critical points as lessons, aptitude 
tests and the formation of tastes and 
habits. 


CoUNTERPOINT AND Harmony. By 








GANGING UP ON THE CRITIC 


In Lima, Peru, where concert tours bring a number of artists together, a mock 
frontal attach is launched on Carlos Raygada, critic (right center, with upraised 
hands). He is confronted by the fists of the following artists (left to right), 
Gyorgy Sandor, Daniel Ericourt, Claudio Arrau and Jascha Horenstein. Alfonso 
Vargas v Vargas, manager (extreme left) and other observers seem undisturbed 
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Edward C. Bairstow. 408 pages. Mac- 
Millan and Co., London. 

The standard text, supplied with 
copious musical illustrations and ex- 
ercises covers Strict Counterpoint and 
Contrapuntal Harmony, Diatonic Dis- 
cords and Chromatic Harmony. It is 
supplied with an index and admirably 
organized. 

Course Or Stupy In Music. By 
Frederick A. Taylor. 90 pages. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., Boston. 1946. $2.00. 

Suggested methods of teaching, edu- 
cational policies and plans for a guid- 
ance program in music. The author 
includes an outline by school grades of 
material and objectives. 

LISTENING TO Music CREATIVELY. 
By Edwin J. Stringham. 479 pages. 
Prentice-Flall, Inc., New York. .1946. 

A historical survey which approaches 
music through dance, religion and folk 
life, as well as discussing musical 
forms, styles and periods. Through 
musical illustrations and references to 
individual works, the author seeks to 
guide the listener. The book is richly 
illustrated and supplied with an index. 

Music IN Mepictne. By Sidney 
Licht, M.D. 132 pages. New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston. 1946. 

Opening with a summary of the his- 
tory of music in medicine, the author 
takes up specific uses of music in oc- 
cupational therapy, psychiatric treat- 


ment, in hospitals and other institut- 
tions. A bibliography and index add 
to the usefulness of the volume. 

Music 1n Hosprrats. By Willem 
van de Wall. 86 pages. Russell Sage 
Foundation. New York. 1946, $1.00. 

Music in normal living, hospital or- 
ganization and function, the hospital 
music program, the integration of the 
music program into the hospital ser- 
vice, and the hospital musician are all 
discussed in this brochure. 





Carl Fischer, Inc., Buys 
Music Catalogs 


Frank Hayden Connor, president of 
Carl Fischer, Inc., music publishers, 
has announced the purchase of the 
music catalogs of William A. Pond 
and Co. and Robert Ellis of Ridge- 
field Park, N. J. 

The William A. Pond catalog has 
been well known in the music world 
since it was initiated in 1820. Among 
its important publications are diverse 
editions of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
The Mikado, including the vocal 
score, choruses, libretto, orchestration 
and a number of separate songs. 

The catalog of Robin Ellis, although 
more recently established, has been 
widely recognized for many years for 
its excellent choral publications. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 28) 


sohn numbers the tone was unsteady 
and forced in climax. Later in a 
group of Franz Lieder and a miscel- 
laneous group, the tone became steady 
and the quality improved; two ex- 
cerpts from Moussorgsky’s The Fair 
of Sorotchinsk were interesting. Mr. 
Sandor’s accompaniments were well 
played. A. 





Busch and Serkin Play 
For New Friends of Music 

A magnificent afternoon of music 
was provided by the New Friends of 
Music in Town Hall on Dec. 15, when 
Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 
played Schumann’s Violin and Piano 
Sonatas in A Minor, Op. 105, and in 
D Minor, Op. 121, and were joined 
by the cellist. Hermann Busch for a 
memorable performance of Dvorak’s 
Piano Trio in F Minor, Op. 65. It 
was high time that Mr. Busch and 
Mr. Serkin, whose performances of 
chamber music have attracted connois- 
seurs on both continents for many 


years, returned together to the local 
concert platform. Their single-hearted 
devotion to music, without a trace of 
empty display, their magical coordina- 
tion and interpretative fire, and their 
nobility of spirit are things to cheer 
about, which is exactly what the capac- 
ity audience did after each perform- 
ance. 

It is true that Schumann’s violin 
sonatas are not “grateful” for the in- 
strument, but that fact in no way 
diminishes their stature as music. 
Only in an age of musical degeneracy 
could the virtuosic aspects of music 
be set above substance and _ soul. 
Every measure of these works was 
pure gold, as Mr. Busch and Mr. 
Serkin played them. And the Dvorak 
trio sounded like great music, for 
once, though one suspects that it is 
not. Both Mr. Busch and his brother 
played the folk-like melodies with ex- 
quisite purity and intensity of tone 
and Mr. Serkin’s piano playing was 
a miracle of rhythmic vitality and 
endlessly subtle dynamics. S. 





Lorna Hyden, soprano, accom- 
panied by Leila Edwards, sang a 
list of songs and arias at the Times 
Hall, Dec. 8, which included Han- 
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del’s Care Selve, Scarlatti’s Se Flo- 
rindo e fedele, Mozart’s Das Veil- 
chen, Beethoven’s Freudvoll und 
Leidvoll, Chausson’s Papillons and 
the Page’s aria from Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots. . . . At the same hall, 
Dec. 10, another soprano, Gertrude 
Schmitt, gave songs by Philipp 
Emmanuel Bach, Szulc, Fauré, 
Hageman, Creston and an aria from 
Weber’s Freischiitz. Albert 
Singerman, pianist, undertook at 
the Town Hall the same evening a 
program including two Scarlatti 
sonatas, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
101, a Chopin group and composi- 
tions by Prokofieff and Liszt... . 
The Town Hall was the scene of a 
recital by Emma Reinecke, mezzo- 
soprano, the afternoon of Dec. 14, 
at which she was heard in Bach’s 
My Heart Ever Faithful, Lieder by 
Schubert, Schumann, Wagner and 
Brahms in addition to songs by 
Fauré, Hahn and others. 





Date Book 


Within two seasons since ‘his de- 
but with the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Leon Fleisher, 
pianist, has played 26 engagements 
with major orchestras, including 12 
dates with the Chicago Symphony. 
Mr. Fleisher, who gives a Carnegie 
Hall recital on Jan. 27 is already 
booked heavily a year ahead. 

On Jan. 25 Robert Turner, pianist, 
gives a Town Hall recital. Mr. 
Turner, recently returned to civilian 
life after several years in the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Service in Ger- 
many, gave a Paris recital and 
played over the French National 
Radio Network before returning 
here. He has played extensively on 
the west coast and is a faculty mem- 
ber of the University of California. 

Muriel Rahn, of Carmen Jones 
fame, recently completed a south- 
west tour of Dallas, Fort Worth; 
Houston, Corpus Christi and Okla- 
homa City. After spending the hol- 
idays in New York Miss Rahn will 


play in Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Kansas City, To- 


peka and Chicago. Easter Sunday 
the soprano gives a Town Hall re- 
cital in New York. ... Late in the 
fall Thomasina Talley, pianist, gave 
a recital for several thousand stu- 
dents and faculty members of the 
University of Columbia. Miss Tal- 
ley has also appeared in the audi- 
torium of the Plantations Club in 
Providence. Minuetta Borek, 
Canadian pianist and composer, has 
been awarded, for the second time 
in succession, the annual prize of- 
fered by the Composers, Authors 
and Publishers Association of Can- 
ada. The work was entitled Ballet 
Sonatina. 

The Christmas carol “sing” of the 
New York University Christian As- 
sociation, on Dec. 19, was led by 
Mary Bothwell, Canadian soprano. 
The “sing” was held under the arch 
on Washington Square. Earlier 
Miss Bothwell sang the Marschal- 
lin in Rosenkavalier given at the 
Hotel Pierre. . . . The season of 
John Marcello, bass, has thus far 
included recitals in Buffalo, Akron 
and Cleveland and a appearance at 
the Metropolitan Opera in a benefit 
concert for Italian relief. Mr. Mar- 
cello is slated for further appear- 
ances in Boston and Chicago... . 
The Bary Ensemble begins a sold- 
out coast-to-coast tour on Jan. 5. 
The group is composed of Gertrude 
Bary, piano; Mary Becker, violin; 
Virginia Peterson, cello, and Lorna 
Wren, flute. 

Maria Mendoza, soprano, sings in 
New York’s Town Hall on Feb. 4. 
Before that date she will have been 
heard as soloist in Verdi’s Requiem 
in Easton, Penna.; St. Paul in Ot- 
tawa, and Messiah in Scottia, New 





Recent activities of Ed- 


Vou... ds 
ward T. Nyborg, tenor, have in- 
cluded a performance in Messiah in 
Warren, Penna., a recital at a meet- 
ing of the Women’s Press Club at 
New York’s Hotel Pennsylvania and 
participation in Der Freischiitz at 
the Juilliard School. . . . Tota Eco- 
nomou, Greek pianist, gave two re- 
citals in November. One was in Jor- 
dan Hall in Boston, the other in Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago. . . . On Dec. 17 
Ralph Leopold, pianist, was to give 
a piano recital at West Point Mili- 
tary Academy. Mr. Leopold has 
also made a recent appearance in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The American piano team of Ap- 
pleton and Field, who appeared 
in New York’s Town Hall on Oct. 17, 
have just returned from a tour of 25 
concerts in five weeks. They leave 
again in February, for an equal num- 
ber of engagements across the coun- 
try. The duo has been booked for 
nearly 50 concerts this year. 





Genevieve Pitot, pianist, appeared 
in recital in Times Hall, Dec. 2. Her 
program included the Brahms F 
Minor Sonata, Mozart’s Fantasia 
and Sonata in C Minor, and other 
works by Bach, Debussy, Prokofieff, 
and David Diamond. 
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(Continued from page 32) 
spired Tristan the night before, was in 
equally good form for Strauss’ music, 
and made the marvelously-wrought 
score scintillate. He himself was in- 
fected by its gay waltzes and could be 
seen to dance with shoulders, arms and 
head, though he managed to keep his 
feet firmly on the podium. 

With this support and incentive, the 
performance on the stage sparkled too. 
Irene Jessner has become well identi- 
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Zinka Milanov 
as Aida 


Irene Jessner as 
the Marschallin 


fied with the part of the Marschallin 
and sang with great beauty and poig- 
nance. Risé Stevens is an ideal em- 
bodiment of Octavian, both vocally and 
in action, a real singing actress and a 
delight to witness. Emanuel List is 
another who personifies a role. His 
Baron Ochs has come to be consid- 
ered indispensable. Eleanor Steber 
sang prettily as Sophie and looked 
utterly charming. Smaller roles which 
were excellently done were Herta 
Glaz’s Annina, Kurt Baum’s Singer, 
Frederick Lechner’s Von Faninal and 
Anthony Marlowe’s Major - domo. 
Others in the long cast were Thelma 
Votipka, Alessio Paolis, Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Emery Darcy, Gerhard Pechner, 
Maxine Stellman, Thelma Altman, 
Lillian Raymondi, Edward Caton, Lud- 
wig Bergstaller, Lodovico Oliviero and 
Peggy Smithers. 


Siegfried, Dec. 16 


With the same cast as at the first 
performance, Siegfried was again 
conducted in a vital performance by 
Fritz Stiedry, who, with Set Svan- 
holm, Helen Traubel and John Garris 
contributing their enkindling imper- 
sonations, made another memorable 
evening. Herbert Janssen was again 
the Wanderer, singing well; Fred- 
erick Lechner was the Alberich, 
Margaret Harshaw the Erda, Eman- 
uel List the Fafner and Nadine Con- 
ner the Forest Bird. QO. 





Providence Hails 
Budapest Group 


Recitalists, Chorus and 
Organists Add to Early 
Season Calendar 


Provipence, R. I.—The Budapest 
String Quartet gave the first two con- 
certs in its series at the Rhode Island 
School of Design auditorium on Nov. 
8 and 9. The first was devoted en- 
tirely to Haydn and brought the 
Quartets in D, The Lark, in G Minor, 
Op. 74, No. 3 (The Horseman), and 
in D, Op. 76, No. 5. 

The setting in the auditorium is an 
unusually happy one and chamber 
music has never been heard locally to 
better advantage. The depth of the 
Largo in the Quartet in G Minor was 
again a revelation and the brilliance 
of the finale in the D, taken at breath- 
less speed, will remain in the memory. 
The following evening an all-Beet- 
hoven program brought the Quartets 
in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2; E Flat, 
Op. 74, and F Minor, Op. 95. 

The new Brown-Pembroke concert 
series was inaugurated in Alumnae 
Hall on Nov. 14 when Maggie Teyte, 
ably accompanied by George Reeves, 
made her first local appearance. A 
large audience was held by the com- 
pelling dramatic intensity of songs 
such as Fauré’s D’une prison and 
Dans les ruines d’une Abbaye, Fev- 
rier’s L’Intrude and a group of De- 
bussy selections headed by the recita- 
tive, La Lettre de Genevieve, from 
Pelléas et Mélisande. Earlier in the 
evening there was music by Mehul, 
Monsigny and Mozart. 

The Verdandi Chorus sang its 51st 
anniversary concert at the School of 


Design auditorium on Nov. 17. Hugo 
Olson and Oscar Ekeberg conducted. 

George Faxon, organist of the 
Church of the Advent, Boston, gave 
the 48th recital sponsored by the 
Rhode Island chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists at St. Stephen’s 
Church on Nov. 18. 

Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano, gave 
a recital at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Kingston, on Nov. 12, and Mary 
Van Kirk, contralto, sang for the 
Civic Music Association in Newport 
on Nov. 4. ARLAN R. COooLipGE 





LaScala Opera in 
Capital Visit 


Barber of Seville with 
Schipa, Baccaloni Given 
Presentation 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A_ perform- 
ance of The Barber of Seville by the 
Philadelphia LaScala Opera Company 
in Constitution Hall on Nov. 19, 
brought to the Capital two noted art- 
ists, as well as a number of brilliant, 
but lesser known, singers. Salvatore 
Baccaloni sang the role of Dr. Bartolo, 
and Tito Schipa appeared as Count 
Almaviva. A Washington singer, 
Agata Borzi, was also in the cast, 


singing the role of Rosina. Guiseppe 
Bamboschek directed. 
The Washington Choral Society 


opened its 16th season on Nov. 6 with 
a concert that marked the American 
debut of Irene Marik, Hungarian pian- 
ist who studied with Bela Bartok. She 
presented a difficult program which in- 
cluded works of Bach, Busoni, Liszt, 
Kodaly and Delibes. She was en- 
thusiastically received. Under Louis 
Potter, conductor, the choral group 
presented Randall Thompson’s The 
Peaceable Kingdom, Bach’s Jesu, Price- 
less Treasure, and The City of High 
Renown from Horatio Parker’s Hora- 
Novissima. 

Patrice Munsel, Metropolitan so- 
prano, opened Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin 
Dorsey’s evening concert series in 
Constitution Hall on Nov. 5. Assisted 
by the pianist, Stuart Ross, and the 
flutist, Betty Wood, Miss Munsel won 
the enthusiastic plaudits of a large 
audience. 

Mrs. Dorsey presented Yehudi 
Menuhin as the second artist in her 
Sunday afternoon series on Nov. 
He was received warmly by a capacity 
audience that heard him play works 
by Tartini, Bartok, Vieuxtemps, Bach, 
Brahms and Sarasate. 

Carol Brice, who appeared in the 
Berkshire Music Festival last August, 
sang in a Howard University recital 
on Nov. 7. Her program consisted of 
selections by Bach, Handel, Schubert, 
Reynaldo Hahn, Chabrier, Fevrier, 
Falla, Gretchaninoff, Tchaikovsky and 
Mussorgsky. 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, pre- 
sented a recital in the C. C. Cappel 
series on Nov. 21 in Constitution Hall. 
He played the Vivaldi Concerto in D 
Minor, the Liszt Sonata in B minor, 
and selections by Scarlatti, Debussy, 
Fauré, Ravel and Chopin. . 

Jussi Bjoerling, Swedish tenor of 
the Metropolitan, presented a program 
in Constitution Hall on Nov. 17, and 
included works by Beethoven, Verdi, 
Schubert, Mascagni, Bizet, Alfven, 
Sibelius and Puccini. 

Avuprey WALz 


Mona Paulee Sings 
In San Antonio 


San Antonro—Mona Paulee, mez- 
zo-soprano, made a first recital ap- 
pearance here, Nov. 26, at the San 
Pedro Playhouse, in the second con- 
cert of the Tuesday Musical Club’s 
Artist Series. At her best in Pleu- 
rez, mes yeux, from Massenet’s Le 
Cid, other offerings were an aria from 
Gluck’s Semiramide; Una voce poco 
fa, from The Barber of Seville; 











Chausson’s Poeme de l’Amour et de 
la Mer. A group of Lieder included 
Schubert’s Erl-King and there was a 
list in English. Dean Holt was the 
accompanist. 

The Friends of Music Series, spon- 
sored by Mrs. James E. Devoe, pre- 
sented the original Don Cossack 
Chorus and Dancers, Nov. 18, at Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. A joint recital 
by Isaac Stern, violinist, and the duo- 
pianists, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
was an event of this series Nov. 25, 
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New York Yuletide 


(Continued from page 11) 
frame of wood with carvings of whales, 
lighthouses, anchors and stars sur- 
mounted on each side by a seagull, sup- 
ports the reredos painting. 

It is in this noble setting, decorated 
for the season with greens and a fir 
tree to either side of the altar, that 
throughout the holidays the carols and 
hymns of all nations are sung and 
played. The organist and director is 
Anne Conrow Hasard, who has been 
associated with the Institute for 16 
years. On Christmas morning carols 
and hymns are played on the chimes 
by Mrs. Hasard and the program is 
broadcast from the Chapel into the 
lobby, which is decorated with a large 
tree. A professional quartet, which 
has sung together for five years, also 
assists at the Institute’s Christmas 
programs and services, when excerpts 
from the Messiah, as well as other 
traditional music are performed on 
Dec. 15 and 23. A program also takes 
place on Christmas morning and again 
on Dec. 29 when one of the principal 
carol services is held. 

Far uptown at the midtown hub of 
Rockefeller Plaza, an enormous and 
stately Norway Spruce, 75-foot tall 
and decorated with more than 800 ten- 
inch plastic globes of red, white, green, 
yellow, orange and blue and topped by 
a huge star, rises above the Prome- 
theus Fountain and overshadows the 
Rockefeller Center Skating Pond. 

Thousands of office workers, shop- 
pers and visitors to the Center on Dec. 
23 attend the ice pageant, Christmas 
Carnival, staged on the pond by per- 
formers from the Center Theatre’s Ice- 
time. The carnival on skates is fol- 
lowed by the last of several candle- 
light carol concerts by the Rockefeller 
Center Choristers, an outstanding mu- 
sical organization of 165 men and 
women employed in the Center. The 
first of the two half-hour candlelight 
concerts is given on the evening of 
Dec. 22. The Choristers, under the 
direction of John R. Jones, sing from 
beneath the spreading branches of the 
Christmas tree in the lower Plaza. 

Not many blocks from Rockefeller 


Center, the busy Concourse of the 
Grand Central Terminal takes on, for 
the holidays, the appearance of a 
human ant hill. There, any afternoon 
between 12 and 2 or from 4 to 6, you 
may hear the tones of the organ being 
played in the North Gallery by Mary 
Lee: Read. With the ergan are often 
blended the voices of choruses and 
singers from schools, the New York 
Central A. A. Glee Club and other 
institutions. 

The peak of the crowd and the 
height of departing vacationers occurs 
close to 5:19 p.m. each dav when the 
Terminal is a sort of jolly bedlam pre- 
senting from the upper galleries the 
heaving of a vast sea of humanity 
threading the Concourse in every di- 
rection and so thickly packed, that at 
rush hour no portion of the great mar- 
ble floor is visible. At that time the 
organist often plays some slowly-paced 
hymn or carol familiar to all, and its 
effect upon the crowd is startling. 
Within 30 seconds the noise perceptibly 
subsides and the seemingly aimless 
throng cuts its pace to a slow stroll, 
staring up at the gallery whence the 
music proceeds. Often a large group 
gathers below the north balcony to 
join good-naturedly in a community 
songfest and a blurred but recogniz- 
able version of Silent Night or The 
First Noél goes up to the great Zodiac 
ceiling and swells among the massive 
pillars of the Terminal hung with 
eight-foot beribboned wreaths. 

Without exception, every large de- 
partment store in the city observes 
Christmas in genial fashion, but the 
prototype of those making music an 
integral part of their holiday is Wan- 
amaker’s at Broadway and Ninth 
street. 

The six-floor-high Rotunda of the 
‘old’ store with its four great lighted 
pilasters at each corner and grand, 
branching staircase handsomely 
trimmed with Poinsettias, balsam and 
evergreen wreaths, is decorated with a 
quiet good taste that breathes Christ- 
mas cheer better than more blatant ex- 
hibitions. Throughout the main floor, 
lamps with crimson shades cast a 
warm glow on all of the counters and 
in this setting, from Dec. 11 through 
Christmas Eve, every evening and 





Christmas in the 


Saturday afternoons, a program of 
carols and hymns is given by an em- 
ployee group of mixed voices under 
the direction of Eugene Morgan. The 
chorus sings from the spot-lighted bal- 
cony of the grand staircase and each 
member is dressed in mid-Victorian, 
Dickensian costume. As the program 
proceeds, lantern slides are thrown on 
a screen, projecting the words of the 
carols and printed leaflets of songs and 
hymns are distributed among the pub- 
lic which joins in the community sing- 
ing with a good old-fashioned fervor. 
The only outside organization to as- 
sist in the holiday programs is the 
Grace Church Choir, which offers its 
traditional concert in the store on the 
day before Christmas at 12:30 p.m. 
Several thousand members and 
guests of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations celebrate the season with a 
Christmas dance at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of Dec. 18 in 
the city that is now fixed as the per- 
manent home of the organization. 





Versatile Wagnerian 
(Continued from page 5) 


chorales, but that the whole con- 
gregation should do its share. He 
even hit upon the device of assign- 
ing some hymns to the women 
alone, others to the men. Some- 
how the singing was so spirited and 
smooth that people believed young 
Svanholm must have _ stationed 
members of the choir at strategic 
points among the congregation in 
order to stimulate the lay folk by 
their example. 

Great was the amazement when 
it developed that such had not been 
the case at all, but that the singing 
was due to the choirmaster’s inspir- 
ing efforts. Between organ play- 
ing and choral conducting he man- 
aged, eventually, to earn something 
of a livelihood and enough to pay 
for his tuition at the Stockholm 
Conservatory. 

Here he underwent musical train- 
ing on an elaborate scale. He be- 
came a proficient pianist, studied 
composition, counterpoint, peda- 
gogy. He continued with his 
choral conducting, was appointed 
music director and choirmaster in 
St. James’ Church in Stockholm 
and produced among other works 
nothing less than Bach’s formidable 
St. John Passion. Meanwhile, he 
became a voice pupil of John For- 
sell, director of the Stockholm 
Royal Opera. . 

The formidable Forsell, notable 
for many qualities of leadership and 
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prescience, missed the mark entire- 


ly in one of his judgments. He is 
said to have remarked that if 
Svanholm made a_= success, it 


would never be in Wagnerian roles. 

The singer’s fellow pupils in the 
conservatory were Jussi Bjoerling 
and Joel Bergiund, who are already 
well known to America, and Nina 
Hogstedt, who gave up her career 
as a soprano to become Mrs. Svan- 
holm. She arrived in New York 
just in time for his debut as Sieg- 
fried, but flew home on Dec. 10. 
If their papa could not be with 
them for Christmas, at least the five 
small Svanholm children would 
have their mama. The oldest girl 
—they run girl, boy, girl, boy, girl 
—is ten, the youngest a year and 
a half. 

As gan be seen from the accom- 
panying photograph (Mr. Svan- 
holm calls this corner of his house 
the “horror chamber”), the tenor 
is not “typed” and limited to Wag- 
nerian roles ir his native opera 
house. His venture as Radames 
here was not entirely successful in 
the critics’ eyes, but Stockholm ac- 
claims him in that as well as Calaf 
in Turandot, Peter Grimes, Otello, 
Canio, Don José, Prince Khovansky 
in Khovantschina, Vladimir © in 
Prince Igor, Max in Der Frei- 
schiitz, Florestan in Fidelio, Bac- 
chus in Ariadne, Vasco di Gama, 
Manrico in Trovatore, and many 
others, includiug, of course, several 
Swedish opera roles. 

The Tristan which caused such 


‘common sense and stability. 


AUneuereneraoaneencsoeenenonaneseatt 


a furore in New York was relative- 
ly a new interpretation for the 
tenor. He sang his first Tristan in 
Stockholm on Nov. 4, 1945. His 
first Metropolitan appearance in 
the role was the 12th in his career. 

Next season he goes first to Rio 
for eight performances, then comes 
back to the Metropolitan via the 
San Francisco Opera. Stockholm 
is clamoring for his return in Feb- 
ruary not only to sing the Ring, 
but also to create a new role in the 
premiere of Ture Rangstrém’s Gil- 
gamesj. However, it is hoped that 
he may be able to return here for 
the spring tour of the Metropolitan. 

Life in America finds him only 
slightly bewildered by its tempo and 
the mob reaction to a new hero, 
since he possesses a fund of healthy 
His 
enormous success is perhaps too 
new for him to experience the full 
weight of fandom, but he may have 
had a taste of it by the time you 
read this, for he was summoned to 
Hollywood to appear on the two- 
hour Elgin Christmas Day broad- 
cast. 

With Bob Hope and Edgar Ber- 
gen there, Svanholm may awaken 
suddenly to the zanier side of 
American life. It is a safe bet that 
he will take it calmly. After all, his 
early church and academic training 
still exercise a strong influence on 
his character. 

Svanholm continued his choral 
conducting even after he became a 
member of the Stockholm Opera. 


Paul Parker Photo 


Bowery Mission 


Trygve Lie, Secretary General, sug- 
gested that employees celebrate Christ- 
mas after their weeks “of sweat and 
toil”. A Santa Claus, a Christmas 
Tree, special prizes and singing by a 
United Nations Choir of music and 
carols of all nations are an integral 
part of the festivities. 

But the singing of carols and hymns 
at the United Nations Ball has this 
year a deeper meaning. Christmas is 
more than the even-handed exchange 
of gifts. Christmas is more than a 
holiday yielding handsome profits to 
business. Christmas is more than an 
interlude in the year that means a 
bonus to the worker, and Christmas is 
more than a day on which to indulge a 
charity towards fellow-men that is not 
observed on the other 364. 

Now, almost 2,000 years after the 
birth of the Prince of Peace, it is a 
time for the peoples of the United Na- 
tions and all men everywhere to unite, 
to reaffirm their faith that peace—His 
peace, is attainable. 


Aireeennensganetienennt ' ' uw 


His church being directly across 
the way from the Opera House, he 
was sometimes in the habit of 
conducting at St. James’s the same 
night he had to sing an operatic 
role. This feat was possible since 
the church services were held at 
seven o'clock and the opera began 
only an hour later. 

Mr. Svanholm once had the rath- 
er exciting experience of leading a 
choir for three quarters of an hour, 
then dashing across the street to the 
opera house to appear as Radames 
on the stroke of eight. Exactly 10 
minutes sufficed for him to dress 
and make up as the Egyptian war- 
rior. He still manages to maintain 
his churchly occupation in spite of 
the heavier demands of the lyric 
drama. He had been a baritone 
when he made his operatic debut as 
Silvio in Pagliacci and when a year 
later he was Figaro in the Barber 
of Seville. 

Later, when he had become a 
tenor, and had sung Radames, 
Lohengrin and not a little else, he 
found his way to Bayreuth. . And 
there his Wagnerian enthusiasm 
grew by what it fed on. Whole 
nights, he says, he stayed up steep- 
ing himself in the Wagner roles, 
often with his friend, Joel Berglund, 
analyzing, discussing, elaborating a 
thousand fine points, often disagree- 
ing sharply with his colleague but 
in the end developing dramatic con- 
ceptions that are, perhaps, unex- 
celled today. 
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Stephen Hill (left), director of Celebrity Concerts, Jamaica, B.W.I., who attended 


Artists 
and Offic 


the supper given by Jesus Maria Sanroma, congratulates Mr. Sanroma on his 


pianism, while Arthur Judson, president of Columbia Concerts, and Myron D. 
Schaeffer (right), Columbia's representative in Central and South America, look on 


The newly organized Wolfsohn Musical Bureau entertains. 

Officials and artists seated about the table are (left to right) 

Nino Ventura, Evelyn MacGregor, Walter Preston, manager 

of the bureau; Ruby Mercer, Larry Fitzgerald, assistant 
manager, and Hollace Shaw 


in 


Community Spirit 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson (seated) 

interrupt their party for Community Concerts 

directors long enough to play chopsticks for 

an admiring audience of two, David Ferguson 
(left) and Amelia Sperry (right) 


Mr. and Mrs. William Primrose (center), who . 


Newly imported talent from Italy in- 

cludes (left to right) Ferruccio Tagliavini, 

tenor; his wife, Pia Tassinari, and Enzo 
Mascherini, baritone 


were hosts at a supper party at the Gotham 

Hotel for organization directors, are shown 

with two delegates, Florence Strandberg (left) 
and Elwood Emerick (right) 


Nadine Conner, entert 


Harold Welch 


(cen 


Get ‘Together 


Robinson (right) are properly fed 


1als 


The newly arrived Irish tenor, Christopher 
Lynch, awaits his turn to sing while Ward 
French, president of Community Concerts 
Service, assures him of an eager audience 


Angel Reyes (center) points on the globe to Cuba, where he 
is spending Christmas. Looking on (left to right) are Robert 
Ferguson and Arthur Wisner, vice-presidents of Community 
Concerts; Horace Parmelee, secretary of Columbia Concerts, 
and Andre Mertens, head of Columbia's Foreign Division 





Photos by Ben Greenhaus 
aining at the Essex Pierette Alarie exhibits an interest in 


House during the conference, sees that MUSICAL AMERICA, which is shared by 


John Beard (left) and John Lyons 
(right), Community organization directors 
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MONDAY, AUG 5, 1946-IBQKOR, SZANTHO SING 


MUSIC OF VIENN i AT BENEFIT CONCERT 


The annual Town Hall concert 
HE ARD AT ST ADIUM of the First Magyar Reformed 
Church, given last night before a 
——_—— ag oo that was enthusias- 
vit Re . ic in its appreciation, was graced 
Mar Bokor, Emanue {by the presence of two of the finest 
Robert Stolz : | Hungarian singers of the day, Mar- 

" git Bokor; soprano, and Enid Szan-}- 
tho, contralto, both of whom have 
qsung with the Metropolitan Opera 


“A Night in Vienna,” even "tel 





ic voice was in fine form, with 
particularly lovely delicate top 
otes and excitingly effective forte 


only reflected in a concert of the 
music of that most musical of| 
cities, is always fun, and when, as! 
last night at the Lewisohn Sta-| 
dium, it is given by three such 
artists as Margit Bokor, Emanuel/§“Orpheus,” and Liszt’s “Lorelei,” 
List and Robert Stolz, who led the|fwhile the operetta encores, in Hun- 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra,|§84rian, given with true Viennese 


it may become an experience of verve, humor, grace and rhythm, 
esulted in an ovation. 
rare charm. 


The™personality of the artists, NEW YORK 
in this sort of program, is as vital 


to the joy of the evening as thei\} HBRALD TRIBUNE 


art, and last night it played its Mon.. Aug. 5, 1946 
part to the delight of the large au- “ae 
dience that had assembled to hear : : _= 5 
hi, bowed ween) ‘Night nn Vienna 
ure, especially in this music of} 
Moth “erand”™ ow Aye poe tien 11,000 Attend Postpened 
Zifore the war, is unfailing. The ex- Concert at Stadium 
Hquisite touch, the delicacy of bu-'| ‘The “Night im Vienna” pNegram 
red eenene fervwes | oneal ‘whicn had bee rained out after 
r. y “bis . ter} 
garian singer, combined — _ on ov a a tadindeae 
comeliness and grace, take the b a 
listener straight to the essence of j°Mered there again pr ag 
Viennese song. Last night, Miss}/¢Vening under @ cloudless sky, an 


Bokor’s voice wag in fine condi-/|10,000 persons applauded: Margit 
tion, her singing was at its usual||Bokor, Emanuel List and the Phil- 
high standard and her delivery of harmonic - Symphony Orchestra 
English was clear and correct. She|junder the direction of the Vien- 
sang numbers by Lehar, Stolz, Kal-||nese composer-cond ar. obert 
man and Oskar Straus, of which|/s eee 
a Stolz’s “Im Prater bluehn wieder | on Saturday, Miss Bokor sane 
z\die Baeume,” sung in English asfityr stolz’s “The Woods of Vienna 
“The Woods of Vienna Are Call-}iaie Calling” and musi« from 
. re,” was notably delightful. og Lehar's “The Count of Luxem- 
sets . burg” and Kalman’s ‘“Coufitess 
Maritza.” all in. English. -Tie 
ki Hungarian sopraho’s acts. 0 

un tive personality and understan 
Now Boo g ing of the spirit of her music 
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